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NORMAN MAURICE; 


OR, 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


AN AMERICAN DRAMA. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF THE “ YEMASSEE,”’ &C. 


COPY RIGHT SECURED. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Norman Maovrice. 

Rosert WARREN, his kinsman and enemy. 

RicHaRD OsBoRNE, an attorney and creature of Warren. 
Harry Martruews, a friend of Warren. 

Co. BLASINGHAME, a fire eater. 

Ben Fercuson, a leading politician. 


Cot. MERCER, 
Cot. Brooks, 


Mayor Savas, friend of Blasinghame. 
Cart. Catessy, U.S. A., friend of Maurice. 
Citizens, Lawyers, &c. 


; Politicians of opposite party. 


Mrs. Jervas, a widow in Philadelphia. 
Crarice Devancy, her niece—wife to M. 
Wipow Presswey, a client of Maurice. 
Kate Press.ey, her granddaughter. 
Binpy, 4 servant girl. 


SCENE, first—in Philadelphia: afterwards in Mis- 
souri. 


an 


ACT*I.—SCENE I. 


A parlor in the house of Mrs. Jervas, in Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Jervas and Robert Warren dis- 
covered—the latter entering hastily aud with discompo- 
sure. 


Well? 
*Tis ill! She has refused 


Mrs. Jervas, [eagerly.] 
Warren. It is not well! 
me! 
Mrs. J. Has she then dared ? 
Warren. Ay,has she! Something farther— 
She does not scruple to avow her passion 
For my most worthy cousin, Norman Maurice. 
Mrs.J. She shall repent it—she shall disavow it, 
Or she shall know!—I’ll teach her !— 
Warren. She’s a pupil 
With wild enough of her own to vex a master! 
Mrs.J. have a will too which will master her! 
Is she not mine 1—my sister's child _—a beggar 
That breathes but by my charity! I’ll teach her, 
And she shall learn the lesson set for her, 
Or I will turn her naked into the streets 
As penniless as she came. But wait and see,— 
You shall behoid— 
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Warren. Nay, wait till I am gone, 
Then use your best severity. She needs it— 
Has no sufficient notion of her duty, 

And— 
Mrs. J. 
Warren. 
Mrs. J. 

I’ve treated her too tenderly. 

Warren. But show her 
Some little glimpse of the danger in her path,— 

Shame and starvation— 

Mrs. J. She deserves them both. 

Warren. And keep my worthy cousin from her pres- 

ence. 

Mrs.J. He darks these deors no mere! 

ready 

Has orders to deny him. 

Warren. You've dene wisely. 
A little time,—but keep them separate,— 
And we shall conquer her ;—ay, conquer him too, 

For I’ve a little snare, within whose meshes, 

His feet are sure to fall. 

Mrs. J. What snare ? 

Warren. No matter ! 

Be ignorant of the mischief ’till it’s over, 

And we enjoy its fruits! Meanwhile, be busy,— 

Pursue the plan you purpose, and to-morrow, 

We shall know farther. I shall use the moments 

*T wixt this and then, in labers which must profit, 

Or fortune grows perverse. See you to her, 

While I take care of him. 

Mrs. J. Ob! never fear me— 

I’]l summon her the moment you are gone, 

And she shall know— 

Warren. That you may summon her, 

For we must lose no time,—I take my leave. 

[Ez. Warren. 
Mrs. J., [solus.] The pert and insolent baggage! But 
I’ll teach her! 

I’ll let her know from whose benevolent hand 

She eats the bread of charity—-whose mercy 

It is, that clothes her nakedness with warmth. 

[Rings. Enter Biddy. 

Go, Biddy !—send my niece to me. [Ex. Biddy. 

A beggar, 

That fain would be a chooser! 


No, indeed! 
But you must make her wiser. 
I will! 


The girl al- 


Se, Miss! 
Enter Clarice. 


Clarice. Dear Aunt! 

Mrs. J. Ay, you would dare me in another fashion, 
But you have met your match, and now I tell you, 
Clarice Delancy, ’tis im vain you struggle— 

Clarice. What have I done? 

Mrs. J. Ah! you are ignorant, 

And meek and innocent as the babe anborn, 

If tongue and face could speak for secret conscience, 
That harbors what it should not. So, you dare 
Avow a passion for that beggarly Maurice, 

Whom I've forbid the house! 

Clarice. Forbidden Maurice! 

Mrs. J. Ay, indeed! forbid! 

Clarice. Tn what bas he offended? 

Mrs. J. His poverty offends me—his presumption. 
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Clarice. Presumption ? 
Mrs. J. He has the audacity to think of you 
In marriage—he would heir my property, 
The miserable beggar who, but lately— 
Clarice. And if the humble Clarice might presume, 
There were no fitter husband! From the fates 
I do entreat no happier destiny 
Than but to share, o'er all that wealth may proffer, 
The beggary that he brings. 
Mrs. J. But you shall never! 
I am vour guardian, in the place of mother, 
And I will turn you naked from these doors 
If you but dare— 
Clarice. Ah! that were guardianship, 
Becoming the dear sister of a mother, 
Who, when she left her hapless child to earth, 
Ne’er dream’d of such remembrance, in the future, 
Of what beseem’d the past. I’ve anger’d you, 
But cannot chide myself because my nature 
Does not revolt at homage of a being 
In whom no virtue starves. Suppose him poor! 
Wealth makes no certain happiness to hope, 
Nor poverty its loss. In Norman Maurice 
1 see a nobleness that still conceals 
The lowly fortunes that offend your pride. 
None richer lives in rarest qualities 
More precious to the soul, that feeds on worth, 
Than in your city glitter. Do you think 
To win me from a feast of such delights 
To the poor fare on common things that make 
The wealth of Robert Warren? Madam—my aunt,— 
I thank you for the bounty you have shown me! 
It had been precious o’er most earthly things, 
But that it has its price at perilous cost, 

4 To things more precious still. Your charity, 
That found a shelter for this humble person, 
Were all too costly, if it claims in turn 

* This poor heart’s sacrifice. I cannot make it! 

I will not wed this Warren,—for I know hin— 
And, if it be that I shall ever wed, 
Will wed with Norman Maurice—as a man, 
Whom most it glads me that I also know. 
Mrs. J. Never shall you wed with him, while I have 
pow’r 
To keep you from such folly. You’re an infant, 
That knows not what is needful for your safety, 
Or precious for your heart. Be ruled by me, 
Or forth you pack. I cut you off forever, 
From fortune as from favor. 
Clarice. Welcome death, 
Sooner than bonds like these. 
Mrs. J. Ungrateful girl! 
And this is the return for all my bounty ? 
But you shall not achieve your own destruction, 
If I can help it. ‘This Maurice never darkens 
My dwelling with his shadow. He has made you 
Perverse and disobedient—but he shall not 
Thrive by your ruin. See that you prepare 
To marry Robert Warren. 
Clarice. With the grave first,— 
Its cold and silence, und its crawling things, 
Loathsome, that make us shudder but to think on, 
Sooner than he!—a base, nnworthy creature, 
Who steals between his kinsman and the friend, 
That gave him highest trust, and held him faithful, 
To rob him of the treasure he mosi values. 
The reptile that keeps empire in the grave 
Sooner than he, shall glide into this bosom, 
And make it all his own. 
Mrs. J. 


Silence, I say !— 
Before 1 madden with your insolence, 





And lose the memory of that sainted sister 
That left you in my trust. 
Clarice. My poor, dear mother! 
She never dream’d of this, in that dark hour 
That lost me to her own! 
Mrs. J. I’m in her place, 
To sway your foolish fancies with a prudence 
You will not seek yourself. Once more I tell you, 
You wed with Warren—Robert Warren, only! 
This Maurice— [noise without.] 
Ha! That noise ?7— 
Maurice, [in the hall without.] 
Clarice. *Tis Maurice now. 
Mrs. J. The Insolent! will he dare! 
Biddy, [in the hall without.] Mrs. Jervas says, sir— 
Maurice, (without.] Ay! ay! she says /— 
But when a lady means civilities, 
"Tis still my custom to do justice to her, 
By seeking them in person. There, my good girl, 
You’ve done your duty as voushould. Now, please you, 
I will do mine. [Entering the room.) Madam— 


I must, my girl! 


Mrs. J. Was ever insolence— 
Biddy, [entering.] Mr. Maurice would ma’am. 
Mrs. J. This conduct, sir— 

Maurice. Would be without its plea at common 


seasons : 

And he whose purpose was a morning visit, 

The simply social object of the idler, 

Who finds in his own time and company 

The very worst offence,—could offer nothing, 

To plead for his intrusion on that presence, 

Which, so politely, shuts the door against him. 
Mrs. J. Well, sir? 


Maurice. But I am none of these. 
Mrs. J. What plea, sir ?— 
Maurice. Some natures have their privilege—some 


passions 
Demand a hearing. There are rights of feeling, 
That art can never stifle—griefs, affections, 
That never hear the civil “ Not at home!” 
When home itself is perill’d by submission. 
He’s but a haggard that obeys the check, 
When all that’s precivus to his stake of life 
Is fastened on the string. Necessity 
Makes bold to ope the c_or which fashion’s portress 
Would bolt and bar against him. "Tis my fate, 
That prompts me to a rudeness, which my nurture 
Would else have shrunk from. But that I have rights 
Which move me to defiance of all custom, 
I had not vex’d your presence. 
Mrs. J. Rights, sir— Rights 7 
Maurice. Ay. madam, the most precious to the mortal! 
Rights of the heart, which make the heart immortal 
In those affections which still show to earth, 
The only glimpses we have left of Eden. 
Behold in her, [pointing to Clarice,] my best apology— 
One, whom to gaze on silences complaint, 
And justifies the audacity that proves 
Its manhood in its error. Clarice, my love, 
Is there in any corner of your heart 
An echo to the will that says to Maurice, 


Your presence here is hateful. [ T'akes her hand.} 
Clarice. Can you ask? 
Maurice. Enough !— 
Mrs. J. Too much, 1 say. Let goher hand, 


And leave this dwelling, sir! I’m mistress here. 

And shall take measures for security 

Against this lawless imsolence. 
Maurice. 


Awhile! Awhile! 


You are the mistress here ;—I will obey you ;— 
Will leave your presence, madam, never more 
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To trouble you with mine. You now deny me 
The privilege that never act of mine 
Hath properly made forfeit. You behold me 
The suitor to your niece. You hear her language,— 
How different from your own!—that with her bounty 
Makes rich my heart with all the gifts in hers! 
Sternly, you wrest authority from judgment, 
To exercise a will that puts to scorn 
lier hopes no less than mine! I would have pleaded 
Your calm return to judgment ;—would entreat you 
To thoughts of better favor that might sanction, 
With the sweet blessing of maternal love, 
The mutual passion living in our hearts, 
But that I know how profitless the pleading, 
That in the ear of prejudice would soften 
The incorrigible wax that deafens pride. 
I plead not for indulgence—will not argue 
The cruelty that finds in charity 
Commission for that matchless tyranny 
That claims the right to break the orphan’s heart 
Because it finds her bread. 
Clarice, [aside to Maurice.] 
Maurice, [aside to Clarice.] 
wherefore need I spare, 
When, if the Holy Law be not a mock, 
The justice which must break this heart of stone, 
Will send her howling through eternity. 
’Twere mercy that in season speaks the truth, 
That in the foretaste of sure penalties, 
May terrify the offender from his path, 
And send him to his knees. 
Clarice, [aside to Maurice,] For my sake, Norman. 
Maurice, {to Mrs. J.) Yet, madam, in this freest use 
of pow’r, 
Which drives me hence, be merciful awhile, 
And if this heart, so dearly linked with mine, 
Through love and faith unperishing, must turn 
Its fountains from that precious overflow 
That kept my flow’rs in bloom; yet, ere the word, 
That leaves me sterile ever thence, be said, 
Sutier us, apart, awhile, to speak of parting ? 
Words of such import still ask fewest ears, 
And words of grief and hopelessness like ours, 
Must needs have utterance in such lowly tones, 
As best declare the condition of the heart, 
That’s muffled for despair. Buta few moments 
We'll walk apart together. 
Mrs. J. 
What needs— 


Spare her, Norman. 
Oh! WillI not! Yet 


It is useless! 


Maurice. What need of sorrow ever? Could earth 
speak, 

Prescribing laws to that Divinity, 
That still smites rock to water, we should hear, 
The universal voice of that one plea, 
That claims for man immunity from troubles 
That make proud eyes o’erflow. Who should persuade 
His fellow to opinion of the uses 
That follow from his tears? What school, or teacher, 
Would seek to show that chemistry had art, 
To fix and harden the dilating drops 
To brilliants as they fall,—such as no crown 
In Europe might affect. One finds no succor, 
Sovereign to break the chain about his wrist 
From all the fountains that o’ersluice the heart ; 
Yet will he weep, though useless, He who stands, 
Waiting upon the scaffold for the signal, 
That flings him down the abyss, still hoards each minute 
That niggard fate allows. That single minute 
Still shrines a hope ;—if not a hope, a feeling, 


And will not lose the anxiety that racks him, 
Lest he make forfeit of a something better 
Which yet he cannot name. 
I, whom you doom to loss of more than life, 
May well implore the respite of a moment, 

If but to suffer me to count once more, 

The treasure that I lose. A moment, madam! 


And, at the last, 


Mrs. J., (walks up the stage.) A single moment, then- 

Maurice, Oh! you are gracious— 

A single moment is a boundless blessing 

To him you rob of time! Clarice, my love, 

Clarice. My Norman! 

Maurice, Oh! is it thus, my Clarice—is it thus 7 

Clarice. We have been children, Norman, in our 
dreams; 

We are the sport of fate! 

Maurice. And shall be ever, 

If that there be no courage in our hearts 

To shape the fates to favor by our will. 

Clarice. What mean you, Norman? 

Maurice. What should Norman mean, 

But if he can, to grapple with his fortune, 

And like a sturdy wrestler in the ring, 

Throw heart and hope into the perilous struggle? 

What should I mean but happiness, for thee,— 

Thou willing, as myself? Who strives with fate 

Must still like him,the mighty Macedonian, 

Seize the coy priestess by the wrist, and lead her 

Where still she would not go! Suppose me faithful 

To the sweet passion I have proffer’d you, 

And what remains in this necessity, 

But that, made resolute by grim denial, 

I challenge from your love sufficient courage, 

To take the risks of mine! 

Clarice. Within your eye 

A meaning more significant than your words, 

Would teach me still to tremble. That I love you, 

You doubt not, Norman! That my heart hath courage 

To match the love it feels for you— 

Maurice. It hath—it hath! 

If that the love be there, as I believe it, 

That love will bring, to nourish needful strength, 

A virtue that makes love a thing of soul, 

And arms its will with wings. Oh! read you not, 

My meaning— 


Mrs. J., {approaching.] Your moment is a long one, sir, 
Maurice. Ah, Madam! 
Who chides the executioner when he suffers 
The victim his last words—though still he lingers 
Ere he would reach the last? But a few moments, 
And I have spoken all that my full heart 
Might not contain with safety. 
Mrs. J. [retiring up the stage.) Be it so, sir. 
Maurice. You hear, my Clarice. We've another 
moment : 
But one, it seems, unless your resolution 
Takes its complexion from the fate that threatens 
And shows an equal will. If then, in truth, 
You love me— 
Clarice. Oh! look not thus! 
Maurice. I doubt not ;— 
And yet, dear Clarice, if indeed you love me, 
The single moment that this woman gives us, 
Becomes a life ;—to me, of happiness,— 
To thee, as full of happiness, as thou 
Might hope to gain from me, She would deny us,— 
Would wed thee to that subtle Robert Warren— 


Clarice. I'd perish first! 
Maurice. No need of perishing 





That finds a something precious even in pain, 





When I can bring thee to :*curity. 
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I knew thy straits—the tyranny which thou suffer’st Clarice. Go, Norman, and believe me. 

Because of thy depeudence : and my struggle, Mrs. J. Get you in! 

Since this conviction reached me—day and night— Ezxeunt. 


Was, that I might from this condition snatch thee, 

And, in thy happier fortunes, find mine own! 

I have prepared for this. 

Clarice. What wouldst thou, Norman ? 

Mrs. J., [approaching.] Your moments fly. 
Maurice. I soon shall follow them. 

Mrs. J., {retiring again.| The sooner, sir, the better. 
Maurice. She would spare me, 

The argument which shows thee what is needful. 
Clarice. Speak! I have courage equal to my love! 
Maurice. 1 try thee though I doubt not! If thou 

lov’st me, 

Thou'lt yield, without a question, to my purpose, 

And give me all thy trust. 


SCENE II. 


A Lawyer's office in Philadelphia, Richard Osborne at 
a desk writing. 
Enter Robert Warren. 
Warren, [eagerly.] Hast drawn the paper, Osborne 7 
Osborne. It is here. 
Warren, The copy this ?— 
Osborne. And this the original. 
Warren, [examining papers.] Tis very like! You've 





Clarice. Will I not, Norman? 
Maurice. Then with the night I make thee mine, 
Clarice !— 
Steal forth at evening: There shall be a carriage, 
And mv good hostess, whom thou know’st, in waiting. 
Our future home is ready. 


Clarice. Let me think, Norman ? 


Maurice. That’s as your excellent aunt, who now 
approaches, 
May please ;—but, surely, when to my fond pleading 
You swectly vow’d yourself as mine alone, 
The proper thought that sanctions my entreaty 
Was all complete and perfect. 


Clarice. But, Norman, how— 
How should I, in your poverty, encumber 
Your cares with a new burden ? 
Maurice. There is no poverty, 
Which the true courage, and the bold endeavor, 
The honest purpose, the enduring heart, 
Crown’d with a love that blesses while it burdens, 
May not defy in such a land as ours! 
We'll have but few wants,— having one another !— 
And for these wants, some dawning smiles of fortune 
Already have prepared me. Trust me, Clarice, 
I will not take thee to a worse condition, 
In one whose charities shall never peril 
The affections they should foster. 
Mrs. J., [approaching.] Sir,—again ! 
Maurice. Yes, yes—most excellent madam,—yes— 
again! 
There’s but a single syllable between us, 
Your niece hath left unspoken.—My Clarice! 


Clarice. I’m thine! 
Maurice. "Tis spoken! 
And now I live again! 
Mrs. J. Well, sir—art done at last! 


Maurice. Done! Ay, madam—done! 
You’ve held me narrowly to a strict account— 
And yet I thank you. You've been merciful 
After a fashion which invokes no justice, 

And yet may find it, madam. Yet—I thank you! 
The word is said that’s needful to our parting ; 
And that [ do not in despair depart, 

Is due to these last moments. Fare you well! 
Be you as safe, henceforth, from all intrusion, 
“As?you shall be from mine. Clarice—farewell! 

Clarice. Norman. 

Maurice, [embracing her.} 

Mrs. J. Away, sir. 

Maurice. In earnest of those pleasant bonds hereafter, 
That none shall dare gainsay. Clarice—Remember! 

[Exit Maurice. 


But one embrace ! 


done it famously : 
| One knows not which is which ; and Norman Maurice 
| Himself would struggle vainly to discover 
The difference ’twixt the words himself hath written, 
And these your skill hath copied to a hair. 
We shall deceive him. 
Osborne. Why would you deceive him? 
Warren. Eh? Why! It is my instinct! Are you 
answer'd? 
I hate him! Would you have a better answer ? 
Osborne. Why hate him when his kindness still hath 
served you, 
This very obligation which hath bound him, 
And given us cruel power o’er his fortunes,— 
His purse—perhaps his honor— 
Warren. Why perhaps? 
Is’t doubtful, think you, that this fatal writing, 
Made public,—will disgrace him ? 
Osborne. An error only,— 
The thoughtless sport of boyhood—wholly guiltless 
Of all dishonest purpose. We have used it,— 
You rather—and the profit hath been ours !— 
Why, if he pays the money as he proffers, 
Why treasure still this paper? More—why hate him? 
Warren. Let itsuffice you that I have my reasons; 
And let me tell you, Osborne, that I love not 
This sympathy which you show for Norman Maurice. 
Beware! who goes not with me is against me! 
Osborne. I'm in your power, | know— 
Warren. Then let your wisdom 
Abate its fond pretension as my teacher ; 
I’m better pleased with service than tuition; 
Will hold you as my ally, not my master! 
I have remarked, of late, that you discover 
Rare virtues in my cousin! He hath fee’d you: 
Employed you as attorney in his cases — 
Osborne. Not more than other counsellors. 


Warren. No matter! 
It is enough that you are mine! 
Osborne. This jealousy— 


Warren, Is only vigilance! Each look of favor, 
Bestow’d on him I loathe, is disaffection 
In him that’s bound to me. 

Osborne. This document ?— 

Warren. The real one,—the original, is mine ; 
The copy you will yield him when he pays vou,— 
That he will do so now, I make no question, 
Though where his money comes from is my wonder. 

Osborne. The case of Jones & Peters, just determined, 
Brings him large fees. Another action, 

The insurance case of Ferguson & Brooks, 
Secures him handsome profits. Other cases, 
Have lately brought him, with new reputation, 
Liberal returns of money. 
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We'll have all! 
See that you pile the costs—crowd interest, 
Expense of service; tax to the uttermost 
The value of your silence and forbearance, 
Leave nothing you have done without full charges, 
While what has been forborne, more highly rated, 
Shall sweep the remaining eagles from his purse. 
Osborne. What bitterness is yours! 
Warren. Oh! quite ungracious, 
Contrasted with the sweetness of your moods! 
Once more, beware! Do as I bid you, Osborne, 
Or you shall feel me. Yield him up this copy, 
Which we shall see him with delirious rapture, 
Thrust in the blazing furnace,—little dreaming, 
That still the damning scrawl that blasts his honor, 
Lies here, in the possession of his foe! 
Osborne. Will nothing move you, Warren? 
Warren, His funeral only, — 
To follow—while above his burial place, 
I show this fatal paper,—still lamenting 
That one with so much talent should have falter’d, 
When virtue cried “ Be firm!”—O! I will sorrow, 
So deeply o’er his sad infirmity, 
That they who come to weep above his grave, 
Will turn from it in scorn. But get you ready ;— 
You'll sup with me; and afterwards we’ll seek him, 
We must look smiling then as summer flowers, 
Nor show the serpent crouching in the leaves. 
[Exeunt, 


Warren. 


Which seems most native to his faculty ! 

He was born an orator! With such a person, 
A voice to glide from thunder into music, 

A form and face so full of majesty, 

Yet with such frankness and simplicity — 

So much to please, and so commanding— 


Warren. Pshaw !— 


You prate as do the newspapers, with a jargon 

Of wretched common-place, bestuffed with phrases, 
That, weighed against the ballad of an idiot, 
Would show less burden and significance. 

We'll spoil his fortunes— 


Osborne. Hark! He comes. 
Warren. Be firm now! 


See that you do it manfully—no halting.— 


Osborne. You still persist then? 
Warren. Ay! when I have him here. [touching his 
breast.) 


Enter Norman Maurice. 


Maurice. Be seated, sirs, 

You bring with you the paper. [7'o Osborne. 

Osborne. lit is here, sir. [Giving copy of document, 

And here the separate claim—the costs and charges. 

Maurice. ’Tis well! This first!—I pay this money, 
sir, 

In liquidation of this wretched paper, 

In which my hand appears, and for which writing 


.| The world, unconscious of the facts, might hold me, 


SCENE III. 


Evening: Chestnut Street. Enter Maurice with Cla- 
rice, 


Maurice. Thou’rt mine, my Clarice. 

Clarice. Wholly thine, my husband. 

Maurice. Now let the furies clamor as they may, 
That the capricious fortune which had mock’d 
Our blessings with denial, has been baffled 
By the true nobleness of that human will, 
That, when the grim necessity looks worst, 
Can fearlessly resolve to brave its fate. 
Thou’rt mine, and all grows suppliant in my path, 
That lately look’d defiance. We are one !— 
This is our dwelling, Clarice—let us in. 

[ They enter the House of Maurice. 


SCENE IV. 


The parlor of a dwelling in the residence of Maurice, 
handsomely and newly furnished, Enter Warren and 
Osborne. 


Warren. Iam amazed. 

Osborne. Tis certainly a change 
From his old lodging house in Cedar street. 

Warren. His run of luck hath crazed him, and he 


fancies 
The world is in his string. 
Osborne. He’s not far wrong! 


His arguments have made a great impression ; 


A most unhappy criminal. Your knowledge 

Includes this person’s agency—my cousin ;— 

As still, in moments of insidious fondness, 

It is his wont to call me. 

Warren. Norman, nay! 

Maurice. [impatiently to Warren.] Awhile, awhile! 

sir! we shall deal directly !— 

I said [to Osborne,] your knowledge of this boyish error, 

Betrayed the agency of Robert Warren, 

Which does not here appear. He made that guilty 

Which in itself was innocent. These moneys, 

Procured by him upon this document, 

Were all by him consumed. You were his agent, 

Perhaps as ignorant of his vicious deed, 

As | who am its victim. Was itso, sir? 

Osborne. 1 sold for him the Bill, sir, knowing nothing, 

And still believed it genuine. 

Maurice. He will tell you, 

That, what I utter of his agency, 

In this insane and inconsiderate act, 

Is true as Holy Writ! Speak, Robert Warren! 
Warren, I have admitted it already, Norman. 
Maurice. [To Osborne.] Be you the witness of his 

words hereafter. 

Here is your money,—and I take this paper, 

The proof of boyish error aud misfortune, 

But not of crime in me. Thus, let it perish, 

With that confiding and believing nature, 

Which gave me to the power of one so base! [putting it 

in the fire and putting his foot on it while it burns. 
Warren. Norman! Cousin! 
Maurice. Youcozen me no more! 

And if your agent has the wit to gather, 

A lesson from your faithlessness to me, 

You will not cozen him. Take counsel, sir, 

And never trust this man! [7'o Osborne. 

Warren. Norman Maurice! 
Maurice. [T'o Osborne.] Ourbusiness ends! Will it 
please you, leave us now! 

{Exit Osborne; Warren is about to follow when Maurice 





Their subtlety and closeness, and the power 
Of clear and forcible development, 


lays his hand on his shoulder, 
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Maurice. Stay you! There must be other words be- 
fore we part, 
Thongh these still lead to parting. 
Warren. Let me pray you, 
To fashion them in less offensive spirit. 
Maurice. Why so I should, could | suppose one virtue, 
A life to leaven a dense mass of vices, 
Remain’d within your bosom. You shail listen 
Though every syllable should be a sting! 
’*T would not offend me greatly, Robert Warren, 
If when I brand thy baseness on thy forehead, 
Thy heart, with courage born of just resentment, 
Could move thee to defiance! It would glad me, 
In sudden strife, to put a proper finish, 
To thy deep, secret, foul hostility. 
Warren. You have no reason for this cruel language. | 
Maurice. Look on me as thou say’st the monstrous | 
falsehood ; 
But lift thine eye to mine—and if thy glance 
Can brazen out the loathing in mine own, 
I will forgive thee all! Thou dar’st not do it! 
No reason, sayst thou 7—Thou whose arrant cunning, 
Has taken the profits of three toilsome years 
To pay thy wage of sin,—and smutch’d my garments, 
That else had known no stain! 


Warren. Have I not 
Confess’d that wrong and folly 7— 
Maurice. Wert repentant, 
When making thy confession— 
Warren. Solam! 
Maurice. Traitor! I know thee better! Thy con- 
fession 


But followed on detection! Whilst thou made it, 
The busy devil, dwelling in thy heart, 

Was framing other schemes of crime and hatred, 
Outbraving all the past. Ev’n while my pity 
Was taking thee to mercy, thou wast planning 
New evil to my fortunes! 


Warren. Never Norman ! 
By Heaven! you do me wrong. 
Maurice. Pure Innocent, 


The very angels look on thee with sorrow, 
To see such virtue suffer such injustice !— 
But hearken, while I paint another picture ; 
The fiends exulting in thy ready service, 
A voluntary minister of evil, 
As with a spirit born of hell and hatred, 
Thou pluck’st the flower of hope from happiness, 
To plant the thorn instead. 
Warren. What crime is this ? 
Maurice. IUheard thy pleafor mercy! I believed thee, 
And as thou wert the child of that dear woman 
Who call’d my iother sister, I forgave thee, 
Most glad to listen to thy deep assurance 
Of shame for thy sad error. So, [ took thee 
Once more to confidence--my bosom open’d, 
And show’d thee, shrined within its holiest chamber 
The image of the being that I loved !— 
I led thee to her—taught her to behold thee, 
My friend and kinsman, and, misdoubting never, 
Still saw thee bend thy footsteps to her dwelling, 
Nor dream’d that to the flowers that made my Eden, 
Myself had brought the serpent ; 
Warren. What means this ? 
Maurice. What! Thou know’st nothing? Thou hast 
no conjecture 
Of what the serpent sought within the garden! 
Why, man, he whispered in Eve’s innocent ears, 
The oiliest nothings,—mingled with such slander 
Of him who sought to make himself her Adam, 
That— 





Warren. ’Tis false, 1 swear! I never did this mis- 
chief! 
Maurice. Liar! The oath thou tak’st is thy perdition. 
Behold the evidence that proves thy blackness, 
In contrast with its purity and truth! 
Clarice! Come forth! My wife, sir! 
[Enter Clarice from within. 
Warren. Damnation! [Warrenrushes wildly out, 
Maurice. ‘Thus fled the fiend, touch’d by Ithuriel’s 
spear, 
Even from the reptile rising to the fiend 
And speeding from the Eden that his presence 
Shall never trouble more. Henceforth, dear wife, 
Our paradise shall still be free from taint. 
A realm of sweetness unobscured by shadow, 
And freshening still with flow’rs that take their beauty, 
As favor'd still by thine. From this blest moment, 
Our peace shall be secure! 
Clarice. And yet I fear, 
This bold, bad man. 


Maurice. Bad but not bold! Fear nothing !— 
I’ve plucked his sting! ‘Thou know’st the cruel story; 
I told thee all,—suppress’d no syllable, 

Of his perversion of a simple paper, 

Wherein, in vain display of penmanship, 

I gave him power for practice which he seized on, 
Exposing me torum,. In those embers, 

The fatal proof isburied. I am free ;— 

And in the freedom I have won from him, 

And in the bondage I have sworn to thee, 

I write the record of my happiness! 

This day I feel triumphant as the hunter, 

Who, on the wild steed that his skill hath captured, 
Rifle in grasp, and bridle rein flung loose, 

Darts forth upon the prairie’s waste of empire, 
And feels it all his own! 

Clarice. I share thy triumph, 
Would share that waste with thee and feel no sorrow 
For all that love foregoes. 

Maurice. I take thy promise, 
Will try thy strength, thy courage and thy heart, 

As little thou hast fancied! Clarice, dear wife! 
With dawn we leave this city. 


Clarice. How! to morrow ? 
And leave this city, Norman ? 
Maurice. Dost thou fail me? 


Clarice. No! Tamthine! My world is in thy love; 
I wish no dearer dwelling place—would ask 
No sweeter realm of home, Go, where thou wilt, 
I cling to thee as did the Hebrew woman 
To him who had his empire in her heart. 
Maurice. 1 bless thee for this proof of thy affection! 
This is the city of thy birth and mine, 
But that’s our native land alone which suffers 
That we take root and flourish ;—those alone, 
Our kindred, who will gladden in our growth, 
And succor till we triumph. Here it may be, 
That after weary toil, and matchless struggle, 
When strength subsides in age, they will acknowledge, 
That I am worthy of my bread,—may bid me, 
Look up and be an alderman or mayor ;— 
And this were of their favour. The near neighbours, 
Who grew with us, and saw our gradual progress, 
Who knew the boy, and all his sports and follies, 
Have seldom faith that he will grow the man 
To cast them into shadow. We'll go hence !— 
Clarice. Whither dear Norman ? 
Muurice. Whither! Dost thou ask? 
Both in God’s keeping, Clarice—thou in mine! 
I'l] tend thee as the most precious treasure, 
That city ever yielded wilderness. 
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Clarice. 1 know thou wilt ;—but what thy means my 
husband ; 
Thou told’st me thou wast poor. 
Maurice. Means! I have manhood! 
Youth, strength, and men say, intellect— 
Clarice. You have! You have! 
Maurice. A heart at ease, secure in its affections, 
And still the soul to seek each manly struggle! 
Wide is the world before me —a great people, 
Spread o’er a realm, along whose verdant meadows 
The sun can never set. I know this people,— 
Love them—would make them mine! I have ambition 
To serve them in high places, and do battle, 
With the arch-tyrannies, in various guises 
That still from freedom pluck its panoply, 
Degrade its precious rites, and with vain shadows 
Mock the fond hopes that fasten on their words. 

Clarice. Could you not serve them here? 

Maurice, No! No! 

Clarice. Wherefore 7 
And O! they need some saviour here methinks! 

Maurice. Ay! They do need! But I am one of 

them,— 
Sprung from themselves; have neither friends nor fortune, 
Aud will not stoop, entreating as for favour, 
When I would serve to save! They lack all faith 
In him who scorns to flatter their delusions, 
Or lie them to self worship. In the West, 
There is a simpler and a hardier nature, 
That proves men’s values, not by wealth and title, 
But mind and manhood. There, no ancieut stocks 
Claim power from precedence. Patrician people, 
That boast of virtues in their grandmothers, 
Are challenged for their own. With them it answers, 
If each man founds his family, and stands 
The father of a race of future men! 
Mere parchment, and the vain parade of title, 
Lifts no man into stature. Such a region 
Yields all that I demand—an open field, — 
And treedom to all comers. So, the virtues 
Flourish uccordimg to their proper nature, 
Aud each man, as he works with will and courage, 
Reaps the good fruitage proper to his claim ;— 
Thither, dear wife! 

Clarice. I’m thine! 

Maurice. Thy ready answer, 
Completes my triumph! Wings are at my shoulder, 
Aud more than Eagle empires woo my flight! 
Yet do I something fear,—Clarice— 

Clarice. 

Maurice, Thou’rt not ambitious. 

Clarice. But for thee, Norman, 
If that in service at thy shrine of glory, 
Thou dost not luse the love— 

Maurice. Re satisfied 
That when my state is proudest, thou shalt be 
The one, whom most of all, these eves shall see. 

But to thy preparations, I will follow ; 
Before the dawn we shall have left this city. 
[Clarice about to go. 


What fear? 


That reptile, [musing/y.] 

Clarice. [returning,] Norman! 

Maurice. My Clarice! [embracing her. 
His fangs are drawn! [Exit Clarice. 
Yet, somehow, he is present to my thoughts, 
As if he still had power. But, let him dare, 
Once more, to cross my path, and he shall feel 
His serpent head grow flat beneath my heel, [Exit. 


[Enno or Acr I.} 


ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA." 


These volumes present a rather curious com- 
pound of the dull and the interesting, the stupid 
and the exciting. It has been said that a cow- 
ard takes a far more vivid interest in the recita- 
tion of stirring and eventful scenes, than a man 
whose courage would make him equal to such 
occasions himself. Whether this may be true or 
not, we shall not undertake to decide, but it is 
very certain that hunting books, and narratives 
of incidents by field and flood, will always be 
read with a degree of interest that only some 
inexcusable fault on the part of the author can 
lessen. The subject is in itself an appeal to 
the imagination and the passions, so strong 
as to preclude all necessity for the exertion of 
the dramatic powers of grouping and coloring, 
in order to produce an effect; and all that 
the author has to do, is to narrate his story 
in the utmost simplicity, and he may be sure 
of success. It may sound, then, a little hy- 
percritical, when we say that the fault of Mr. 
Cumming’s volumes consists in their containing 
a little too much of a good thing. There is en- 
tirely too much of the highly flavored stimulant, 
—there is an absolute surfeit of blood and bul- 
lets, long before we reach the end of the second 
volume. The “ adventures” are told ina style of 
considerable liveliness and power of description, 
—there is no lack of pictaresque and animated 
narrative; and although Mr. Cumming certainly 
does occasionally take most extraordinary liber- 
ties with the English language, his book has 
been written from too vivid a sense of the reality 
of the scenes, not to be readable in a high degree. 
The great fault is the excess of incident—the 
unnecessary repetition of events nearly identi- 
cal—the detail of a profusion of venary butchery, 
that becomes wearisome towards the close. But 
the main body of the work reflects very nearly 
as much credit upon the pen of the author, as the 
innumerable trophies of his South African Mu- 
seum upon his skill with the rifle. 


Falstaff was not more certainly the prince of 
good-fellows, or Mr. William Davies of the ra- 
cing and betting gentry of modern England, than 
Mr. Roualeyn Gordon Cumming is the prince of 
hunters. He is a Scottish gentleman of good 


*Five Years or a Honrer’s Lire in THE Far In- 
TERIOR OF Soutu Arrica, With Notices of the Native 
Tribes, and Anecdotes of the chace of the Lion, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre. In Two Volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 82 Cliff 
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family, who, in spite of a most affectionate dedi- 
cation of his joucual to “his kinsman,” * his 
Grace, the Duke of Argyle,” —seems to have pos- 
sessed the natioual characteristics of red beard, 
bare legs, short allowances and large appetites, 
and other appendages of the Celtic nobility. 
Since the times when the genius of Cooper caught 
the visions of the miraculous and impossible rifle 
practice of the Leather-stocking, there has been 
no fortunate gunner, who can dispute the palin 
with Mr. Cumming of Altyre. Other men may 
have used the rifle with more skill iu particular 
instances than has ever been displayed by our 
hero; but we boldly stake him against odds and 
the world for the amount of his feats, the extent 
of his campaigns, and the dignity of the victims 
to his prowess in the field. We have sometimes 
heard the sportsmen of our September covers, 
boast in high style of the number of partridges 
they have bagged, or the quantity of brute blood 
of the small bird and animal tribes that has cov- 
ered them with the glory of the art; but how 
can language express the distance between these 
gentry and the bold kinsman of “his grace of 
Argyle.” A comparison between them would 
be as degrading, as a parallel between the heaps 
of noble Trojans piled on the banks of the Sca- 
mander by the sword of Achilles, and the crowds 
which yielded to the prowess of Molly Seagrim 
in the churchyard of the Manor of Western! 
Indeed the nonchalance with which Mr. Cum- 
ming speaks of “ bagging” elephants, ‘* smash- 
ing” spring-bok, and * bowling over,” lions, pre- 
seuts to our mind the idea of a huge inhabi- 
tant of some Scotch Brobdiguag, with a red 
beard a foot in length, sauntering composedly 
along with a couple of elephants stuck into his 
jacket pockets, a bunch of lions swinging by the 
tail in his hand, and a large boa-constrictor grace- 
fully performing the office of a temporary cravat. 
The engaging manner in which the author ap- 
plies the diminutive technicalities of European 
hunting to the great game of the South African 
continent, tempts us just here to suggest that Mr. 
Cumming is a good deal mistaken in his esti- 
mate of his powers of humor. Nothing, we are 
sure, but some unaccountable delusion of this 
sort could have indued him to print that horrible 
specimen of lispiug innocence, to be found on 
p- 26, vol. 1. But it is really time to allow the 
reader a glimpse into the interior of South Africa. 

Mr. Cumming seems to have been born with 
a taste for the bold pleasures of the chase. 
Having cultivated this natural turn by stalking 
deer in the forests of Moray, and swinging at the 
end of a rope, several hundred feet over the 
cliffs where the sea birds build their nests, until it 
became insatiable under all lesser stimulants, he 
wa, fortunately for his wishes, despatched in 1839 





to join his regiment in India. ‘Touching at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he got a taste of the bles- 
seduess of ‘smashing’ antelopes; and after find- 
ing the climate of India unsuitable to his health, 
he returned to Scotland, and obtained acommis- 
sion in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Com- 
panies for the purpose of hunting the bison and 
the wapiti in the Far West of this continent. 
But finding his confinement under the duties of 
that Commission would baulk his venatic pur- 
poses, he exchanged into the Cape Riflemen in 
1843, and at last found himself on the borders of 
the vast preserves of the African deserts. He 
hardly set foot in the country before his impa- 
tience broke through all restraints, he sold his 
commission, vested all his funds in an incredible 
outfit, and with a light heart set forward his 
heavy wagon and his drunken Hottentots to- 
wards the distant range of the lion and the ante- 
lope. 

The preparations which he made for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of his plans were pitched on 
a scale that is really astonishing to one accus- 
tomed to associate the idea of a hunt with a sin- 
gle game-bag and a double-barrelled gun. The 
game-bag of our author was an enormous 
wagon peculiar to the Cape country, drawn by 
a team of twelve stalwart oxen, filled with arti- 
cles of various descriptions suited to extempore 
house-keeping in the wilderness, enough to have 
made the fortune of any respectable green grocer 
in a thriving town. The following items will 
give the reader some conception of the scale on 
which our huotsman prepared for the slaughter 
of the elephant: 


The baggage, provisions and general stores 
which I carried with me were as follows: Two 
sacks containing 300 lbs. of coffee, four quarter 
chests of tea, 300 Ibs. of sugar, 300 lbs. of rice, 
180 Ibs. of meal, 100 Ibs. of flour, five lbs. of 
pepper, 100 Ibs. of salt, an anker of vinegar, 
several large jars of pickles, half-a-dozen hams, 
and cheeses, two cases of gin, one anker of bran- 
dy, one half aume of cape brandy, iron baking 
pots with long legs, stewing and frying pans, 
sauce pans and gridirons, tin water buckets of 
various sizes,—six dozen pocket-knives, 24 boxes 
of snuff, 50 Ibs. of tobacco, 300 Ibs of white, 
coral, red, and bright blue beads of various 
sizes,—two dozen sickles, two spades, two shov- 
els, one pick axe, five superior American axes— 
hatchets, planes, drawing knives—some four or 
five double barrelled rifles and three doubled bar- 
relled guns for rough work—a whole host of bul- 
let moulds, loading rods, shot belts, powder 
flasks, and shooting belts, three ewt. of lead, 50 
lbs. of pewter for hardening the balls to be used 
in destroying the larger game, 10,000 prepared 
leaden bullets, bags of shot of all sizes, 100 Ibs. 
of fine sporting gun powder, 300 Ibs. of coarse 
gun-powder, about 50,000 best percussion caps, 
2000 gun flints,” &e., &e. Vol. 1. pp. 29-30. 
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The reader must not allow himself to suppose 
for an instant that the above articles composed 
one-half of the stores enumerated by our author 
as forming a part of the provisions he made for 
his campaigns; they have been selected at ran- 
dom from a list of articles that reminds us of the 
advertising lists of a hard-ware merchant dispo- 
sed to patronize the printer. Having purchased 
some fourteen oxen, and some half-dozen horses, 
aud having engaged the services of some three 
or four drunken and unprincipled Hottentots as 
servants and assistants in the chase, on the 23d 
October, 1843, Mr. Cumming “ inspanned”’ his 
oxen and ‘trekked” out of Grahamstown to- 
wards the far interior. 

It will be proper here to remark that Mr. Cum- 
ming has made a most unpardonable parade of 
his accomplishments in High Dutch and Hotten- 
tot, at the expense of the understanding and 
temper of the reader. Before we have proceed- 
ed through tweuty pages of his journal, we are 
confounded by a perfect tempest of impossible 
words, and amid the clash of “inspanning and 
outspanning,” “trekking,” “ jambok,” “ dissel- 
booms,” ‘“rheim-pys,” and “trek-tows,” and 


of the canine voice in which it has been habit 
of the hunter, from time immemorial, to indulge 
his enthusiasm. We have the pleasure of being 
relieved of the effect of such a note, or such a 
full cry in such a valley and on such a mountain, 
of being told how, 


“ Yelled on the view the opening pack, 
Rock, glen and cavern paid them back, 
To many a mingled sound at once 

The awakened mountains gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along, 

Their peal the merry horns rung out 

A hundred voices joined the shout 
With hark and whoop and wild halloo 
No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew, 

Far from the tumult fled the roe, 

Close in her covert cowered the doe, 
The falcon from her cairn on high, 

Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 

The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint and more faint, its failing din, 
Returned from cavern, cliff and linn, 
And silence settled wide and still 

On the lone wood and mighty hill.” 


For this honorable instance of self-denial we 





other flowers of High Dutch eloquence, all un- 
derstanding pf what our author means is utterly 


is based, first, upon the fact that Mr. Cumming 
was writing a book for the English reader, and 
second, upon the unpardonable neglect which he 
somtimes exhibits in not explaining his horrible 
lingo, until the term has been used for the fiftieth 
time. We submit whether one use of these for- 


protest that Mr. Cumming is entitled to the grat- 


itude of all sensible people. 
. ° “sn 
set at defiance. The objection we have to this 


One of the most striking peculiarities of the 


author before us is the fierce and genuine zeal he 


has for the hardy and exciting pastimes of the 


field. The sportsman-like enthusiasm of Mr. 
| Nathaniel Winkle is one extreme and the insatia- 
ble fury of Mr. Gordon Cumming is the other ex- 
'treme of the love of the chase. He had invested 


eign terms would not have been enough to show nearly every dollar of his limited means in his 


the beauties of the South African classics, and 
whether he should not then have returned to the 


outfit, he was vexed beyond endurance by the 


insolence and thievery of bis servants, the sun 


more simple and civilized English. Lest our, blistered him, the cold winds from the icebergs 


readers should be left to groan over the mysteries 
of the above distressing syllabic eccentricities, 
we shall state that to ‘‘inspan” oxen is to * hitch”’ 
them, and to “ outspan”’ is to “ unhitch,” that to 
“trek” is to * march,” while a “ jambok” is a 
cow-hide, a ** dissel-boom” is the pole or tongue 
of the waggon, a “ rheim-py” is astrip of leather, 
and a “trek-tow” is the massive rope of twisted 
hide on either side of which the oxen are yoked 
and connected with the vehicles. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect sketch of 
the outfit of Mr. Cumming on his first expedi- 
tion, and a fair sample of his preparations for 
each of his four other tours during his five 
years’ stay in South Africa, except in one single 
respect, and this is the absence of dogs during 
his first expedition, whieh abounded during the 
remainder. It gives us, however, great pleasure 
to inform the reader that Mr. Cumming has re- 


frained in the most remarkable manner froin 
those raptures and apostrophes to the sweetness 


Vou. X VII—26 


of the Southern Ocean chilled him to the soul, 
his waggons were broken, his cattle killed in 
crowds by distemper and the “tsetse fly,” his 
way blocked by the frauds and hostilities of 
Dutch Boers and Bechuana savages, rheumatie 
fevers scorched him, and he was deserted by all 
his servants except one solitary Bushman boy, 
with two heavily loaded wagons, with his horses 
and cattle perishing for water on the borders of 
a desert near five hundred miles from the English 
settlements, and yet all these complicated disas- 
ters amid inuumerable others, could not quench 





the stubborn courage and endurance of this Cel- 
| tie Nimrod. Take the specimen of what our 
‘hero dared and suffered in the indulgence of his 
taste for the blood of the game. 


“Tn less than half an hour the rain descended 
in torrents, the wind blew extremely cold, and 
the rain beat right in my face; the peals of thun- 
der were most appalling, the most fearful, I think 
I had ever heard, the forked lightning dancing 
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above and around me with such vividness as to 
= my eyes; | thought every moment would 

emy last. Ishifted my saddle from ‘Sunday’ 
to ‘the Cow,’ and we pricked along at a smart 

ace. We were entering a thicket of thorny 

ushes, when a very large gray-looking antelope 
stood up under one of them. I could notsee his 
head, but I at once knew that it was the long- 
sought-for roan antelope or bastard gemsbok. 
Carollus quickly handed me my little Moore rifle, 
secure from the pelting storm in one of Mr. Hugh 
Snowie’s patent water-proof covers. ‘The noble 
buck now bounded forth, a superb old male, car- 
rying a pair of grand cimeter-shaped horns. He 
stood nearly five feet high at the shoulder. 
‘The Cow’ knew well what he had to do, 
and set off after him with right good will over 
a most impracticable country. It was a succes- 
sion of masses of adamantine rock and stone, 
and dense bushes with thorns on the boat hook 
principle. ln a few minutes my legs below the 
knees were a mass of blood, aud my shirt, my 
only covering, was flying in streamers from my 
waist. The old buck at first got a little ahead, 
but presently, the ground improving, I gained 
upon him, and, after a sharp burst of about two 
miles we commenced ascending a slight accliv- 
ity, when he suddenly faced about and stood at 
bay, eyeing me with glowing eyes and a look of 
defiance. This was to me a joyful moment. 
The buck I had for many years heard of and 
longed to meet now stood at bay within forty 
yards of me. I dismounted, and drawing my 
rifle from its holster, sent a bullet through his 
shoulder, upon which he cantered a short dis- 
tance and lay down beside a bush. On my ap- 

roach he endeavored to charge, but his strength 
ailed him. I then gave him a second shot in 
the neck, just where I always cut off the head. 
Onreceiving it he rolled over, and, stretching his 
limbs, closed his eyes upon the storm, which all 
this time raged with increasing severity. I felt ex- 
tremely cold. J had lost my shirt in the chase, and 
all that was left me was my shoes and leather knee- 
breeches. I nevertheless took some time to inspect 
the beautiful and rare antelope which [ had been 
fortunate enough tocapture. He proved to bea 
first-rate specimen; his horns were extremely 
rough and finely knotted. I now proceeded to 
cut off his head and ‘gralloched’ him, all of which 
I accomplished before my followers came up. 
They stumbled on me by chance, having lost 
sight of me in the denseness of the storm. Hav- 
ing shifted my saddle from ‘The Cow’ to 
‘Colesberg,’ I ordered them to follow, and I 
rode hard for camp, which was distant many 
miles. At sunset the storm ceased, and my boys 
arrived with the head.” Vol. 1, pp. 141—142. 


Surely a gentleman must be somewhat inte- 
rested in a pursuit which could lead him into a 
break-neck chase over rocks, and through thorn 
bushes, tearing his clothes and his skin to tatters 
and this in the midst of a violent and increasing 
storm of rain, wind and thunder. Indeed Mr. 
Cumming's zeal goes a stage beyond the roman- 
tie, and seems to verge on the insane. If he sees 
a rare specimen of antelope and fails to possess 


himself of it—why he sleeps no more that night, 
and he describes his feelings during his first chase 
of a troop of giraffes, as so entranced by the 
wondrous and beautiful sight before him, that 
he rode along like a man in adream, with a very 
strong disinclination to believe that he was doing 
anything else than hunting in the fields of Ely- 
sium. Nothing but a genuine and powerful sen- 
timent of partiality for the sport could have led 
any body to endure such hardships as befel our 
author in the far interior of South Africa. 

Mr. Cumming’s first tour occupied from near 
the last of October, 1843, to the first of April, 1844, 
and was principally devoted to the chase of the 
springbok and other species of antelope which 
cover the plains of the interior of the Boer settle- 
ments, in herdsof countlessthousands. The whole 
of thatsectionof the African continent seems tobe 
overrun with antelopes of many varieties, which 
migrate from pasture to pasture in immense, nay, 
almost incredible numbers. Of these antelopes 
there seems to be as many as ten or fifteen dif- 
ferent varieties. The springbok is one of the 
most beautiful and prolific of the antelope tribes. 
The following deseriptions of the springhok, the 
gemsbok and the eland must suffice for this spe- 
cies of Mr. Cumming'’s pets : 


“The Springbok is so termed by the colonists 
on account of its peculiar habit of springing or 
taking extraordiuary bounds, rising to an ineredi- 
ble height in the air, when pursued. The extra- 
ordinary manner in which springboks are capable 
of springing is best seen when they are chased by 
dog. On these occasions away start the herd, 
with a succession of strange perpendicular 
bounds, rising with curved loins high into the 
air, and, at the same time elevating the snowy 
folds of long white hair on their haunches and 
along their back, which imparts to them a peculiar 
fairy-like appearance, different from any other 
other animal. They bound to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with the elasticity of an India- 
rubber ball, clearing at each spring from twelve 
to fifteen feet of ground, without apparently the 
slightestexertion. In performing the spring they 
appear for an instant as if suspended in the air, 
when down come all four feet again together. 
and striking the plain, away they soar again, as 
if about to take flight. ‘The herd only adept this 
motion for a few hundred yards, when they sub- 
side into a light elastic trot, arching their grace- 
ful necks and lowering their noses to the ground, 
as if in sportive mood. Presently pulling up, 
they face about, and reconnoitre the object of 
their alarm. In crossing any path or waggon- 
: road on which men have lately trod, the springbok 
invariably clears it by a single surprising bound ; 
“ when a herd of perhaps many thousands 
have to cross a track of the sort, it is extremely 
beautiful to see how each antelope performs 
this feat, so suspicious are they of the grovud 
on which their enemy, man, has trodden. They 
bound in a similar manuer when passing to lee- 
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ward of a lion, or any other animal of which the 
entertain an instinctive dread.” Vol. 1, p. 72. 


“The oryx, or gemsbok, to which I was now 
about to direct my attention more particularly, 
is about the most beautiful and remarkable of 
all the antelope tribe. It is the animal which is 
supposed to have given rise to the fable of the 
Unicorn, from its long straight horus, when seen’ 
en profile, so exactly covering one another as to 
give it the appearance of having but one. It) 
possesses the erect mane, long, sweeping. black | 
tail, and general appearance of the horse, with the | 
head and hoofs of an antelope. It is robust in| 
its form, squarely and compactly built, and very | 
noble in its bearing. Its height is about that of, 
an ass, and in color it slightly resembles that ani- 
mal. The beautiful black bands which eccen- 
trieally adorn its head, giving it the appearance 
of wearing a stall collar, together with the man- 
ner in which the rump and thighs are painted, 
impart to it a character peeuliar to itself. The 
adult male measures three feet, ten inches in 
height at the shoulder.” Vol. 1, p. 94. 





“The eland is by far the largest of all the an- 
telope tribe, exceeding a large ox insize. Italso 
attains an extraordinary condition, being often 
burdened with a very large amount of fat. Ite 
flesh is most excellent, and is justly esteemed 
above all others. It has a peculiar sweetness, 
and is tender and fit for use the moment the ani- 
mal is killed. Like the gemsbok. the Eland is 
independent of water and frequents the borders 
of the great Kalahari desert in herds from ten 
toa hundred.’”’ Vol. 1. p. 218. 


These form the principal and most valuable 
species of the large antelope tribes, among which 
are the steinbok, the koodoo, the pallah, the sas- 
sayby, the rhey-bok, the rhode-rae-bok, the 
blesbok, the palaquaine, and the serolo-meot- 
looque, the last of which was discovered by Mr. 
Cumming and christened “ Antelopus Roualey- 
nei.” The wilde beest is something between the 
antelope and the buffalo, and is nothing more 
than the gnu or guvo, which has sometimes been 
exhibited to American sight-seers as the horned 
horse. There are two species of this animal, 
distinguished from each other by color alone, the 
one being blue or brindled, and the other black. 
The buffalo abounds in great numbers all through 
the plains frequeuted by the antelope and the 
wilde beest, and is very nearly identical with the 
bison of the great prairies of the West. The 
description drawn by Mr. Cumming of the ap- 
pearance of the plains when crowded by the 
vast moving herds of antelope, interspersed with 
troops of wilde beest and buffalo, and here and 
there a group of Ostricbes sauntering through 
the dense masses, are exceedingly picturesque 
and striking. The following account of a grand 
“trekbokker” or migration of the springboks 


* For about two hours before the day dawned 
I had been lying awake in my waggon, listening 
to the grunting of the bucks within two hundred 
yards of me, imagining that some large herd of 
springboks was feeding beside my camp; but on 
my rising when it was clear and looking about 
me, I beheld the ground to the northward of my 
camp actually covered with a dense living mass 
of springboks, marching slowly and steadily along, 
extending from an opening iv a long range of 
hills on the west, through which they continued 
pouring, like the flood of some great river, to a 
ridge about a mile to the north east, over which 
they disappeared. ‘The breadth of the ground 
they covered might have been somewhere about 
half a mile. 1 stood upon the forechest of my 
wagon for nearly two hours, lost in wonder at 
the novel and wonderful scene which was pass- 
ing before me, and had some difficulty in con- 
vineing myself that it was reality which I beheld 
and not the wild and exaggerated picture of a 
hunter’s dream. During this time their vast le- 
gions centinued streaming through the neck in 
the hills in one unbroken compact phalanx. At 
length I saddied up, and rode into the middle of 
them with wy rifle and after-riders, and fired into 
the ranks uutil fourteen had fallen, when I cried 


enough. 





Vast and surprising as was the herd of 
springboks which I had that morning witnessed, 
it was infinitely surpassed by what I beheld on 
the march from my vley to old Sweirs’s camp; 
for on our clearing the long range of hills through 
which the springboks had been pouring, I beheld 
the boundless plains and evea the bill-sides which 
stretched away ou every sie of me, thickly cov- 
ered, not with ‘ herds,’ but with ‘one vast herd’ 
of springboks; far as the eye could strain the 
landscape was alive with them, until they soft- 
ened down into a dim red mass of living crea- 


tures.” Vol. 1, pp. 1138—114. 


There are two or three different modes of hunt- 
ing the antelope and wilde beests, current among 
the Boers and other hunters on the South Afri- 
can plaius. One is called ‘jaging’ the game, 
which consists in chasing them down on horse 
back, and the other in digging a shooting-hole 
near some favorite watering-place or pasture, 
and shooting them as they wander unconsciously 
on their courses. This latter mode was the one 
frequently followed by Mr. Cumming when he 
had arrived in the land of the elephant and lion. 
and some of the most extraordinary scenes in 
these volumes occurred round some favorite 
haunt of the noble game. His practice was to 
order a hole large enough for the reception of his 
bedding to be dug iu a position which command- 
ed the fountain and its approaches, and there the 
bold hunter would pass bis nights watching the 
habits of the different game as they approached 
to drink, or at his leisure select his victims and 
lay them low. His situation was not unfre- 





may afford some idea of the vast quantities of| queutly rendered critically unpleasant even to 


game to be found in the plains of Africa. 


his hardened appetite for the excitement of dan- 
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ger. It is easy to imagine more comfortable 
scenes than one which occurred to him on his 
second or third trip, when he awoke in the mid- 
dle of the night, with some fifty or sixty fierce 
and rapacious wild dogs, screaming and fighting 
around him, with a large detachment standing 
upon the brink of his place of concealment as if 
curious to ascertain his nature before beginning 
to devour him. A spring to his feet, a flutter of 
his blanket, and a yell which astonished even the 
gentleman who uttered it for the eagerness and 
unnatural vivacity of its tone, dispersed the vis 
itors to a short distance, when the crack of the 
rifle and the dying scream of one or two of their 
number finally left Mr. Cumming to resume his 
slumbers. The following graphic and well 
drawn sketch will put the reader in possession 
of a vivid impression of the sport of our author: 


“‘On the afternoon of the 3d of September I 
watched the fountain. ‘Towards sunset one blue 
wildebeest, six zebras, and a large herd of pal- 
lahs were alldrinking before me. I lay enjoying 
contemplation for at least fifteen minutes, and 
most of them having then slaked their thirst J) 
sent a ball through the heart of the best headed | 
pallah. I then took a long shot at the blue) 
wildebeest bull, and sent the other ball into his 
shoulder. I now came to the camp, and ordered 
the pallah to be placed in frout of my hole be- 
side the water, to attract the lions. Having 
taken my coffee I returned to the water with 
Kleinboy and Mollyee. It was bright moon- 
light. We had scarcely lain down wheu the ter- 
rible voice of a lion was heard a little to the 
East; the jackals were feasting over the remains 
of the white rhinoceros of yesterday, and only 
one or two occasionally came and snuffed at the 
roe Presently a herd of zebras, accompanied 

y elands, approached the water, but were too 
timid to come in and drink; a troop of wild dogs 
xow came boldly up, and were walking off with 
the pallah when [ fired into them. They made 
off, but immediately returning and again seizing 
my pallah, I fired again and wounded one of 
them. 

“Seon after we had lain down, a thundering 
clattering of hoofs was heard coming up the vley, 
and on came an immense herd of blue wilde 
beest. They were very thirsty. and the leading 
cow very sveon came boldly up and drank before 
me. I senta bali through her; she ran sixty 
no up the slope behind me, and fell dead. 

er comrades then thundered across the viey 
and took up a position on the opposite rising 
Has In two minutes the hyenas and jackals | 

ad attacked the carcass of this wilde beest. | 
Soon after this a lion gave a most appalling roar | 
on the bushy height close opposite to us, which, 


| 


was succeeded by a death-like stilluess which) 











was too cunning. He saw ail the other game 
fight shy of the water. So he made a circuit to 
leeward to get the wind of the fountain. Soon 
after he roared I heard a number of jackals both- 
ering him, as if telling him to come across the 
viey to the wilde beest; he growled from side to 
side, as if playing with them, and after this all 
was still. 

*‘T had listened with intense anxiety for about 
fifteen minutes longer, when I heard the hyenas, 
and jackals give way on either side behind me, 
from the carcass of the wilde beest, and turning 
my head slowly round, beheld a huge and ma- 


jestic lion with a black mane which nearly swept 


the ground, standing over the carcass. He 
seemed aware of my proximity, and lowering 
his head at once laid hold of the wilde beest 
and dragged it some distance up the hill. He 
then halted to take breath, but did not expose a 
broadside, and in a quarter of a minute he again 
laid hold of the wilde beest aud dragged it about 
twelve yards further towards the cover, when he 
again raised his noble bead and halted to take 
breath. 

‘‘T had not an instant to lose; he stood with 
his right side exposed to me in a very slanting 
position; I stretched my left arm across the grass, 
and taking him rather low, fired; the ball took 
effect and the lion sank tothe shot. All was still 
as death for many seconds, when he uttered a 
deep growl and slowly gaining his feet limped 
toward the cover, roaring mournfully as he went. 
When he got into the thorny bushes he stumbled 
through them as he moved along, and in half a 
minute I heard him halt and growl fearfully, as 
if dying. I had now every reason to believe 
that he was either dead or would die immedi- 
ately, and if I did not seek him till the morning 
I knew very well that the hyenas and jackals 
would destroy him. I accordingly went up to 
camp, and having saddled two horses, I and Mar- 
tin rode to seek him taking all the dogs, led in 
strings by the natives. On reaching the carcass 
of the wilde beest we slipped the dogs and they 
went off after the hyenas and jackals; we lis- 
tened in vain for the deep growl of the lion, but 
| was persuaded that he was dead and rode for- 
ward to the spot where I had last heard him 
growl. Lassie now coming up, commenced 
barking at a bush in front of me, and riding round 
[I had the immense satisfaction to behold the most 
magouificent old black-maned lion stretched out 
before me. 

* The ball had entered his belly a little before 
the flank, and traversed the length and breadth 
of his body, crippling him in the opposite shoul- 
der. No description could give a correct idea of 
the surpassing beauty of this mnost majestic api- 
mal, as he lay still warm before me. 1 lighted a 
fire, and gazed with delight upon his lovely mane, 

is massive arms, his sharp yellow nails, his hard 
and terrible head, his immense and powerful 
teeth, his perfect beauty and symmetry through- 


lasted for uearly a minute. I had then only one | oUt and | felt that I had won the noblest prize 
shot in my four barrels, and | hastily loaded the that this wide world could yield to a sportsman.” 


other barrel of my Westley Richards. and with 
breathless attention kept the strictest watch in 
front, expecting every moment to see the mighty 


Vol. 2., pp. 94—97. 


Mr. Cumming hascondescended once or twicc 


aud terrible King of beasts approaching ; but he | to cease narrating the epic grandeurs of his hunt- 
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ing exploits, to give a brief and most unsatisfac- 


| dred feet in circumference, and maintaining this 


tory account of a few of the natural productions thickness to a height from twenty to thirty feet, 


of the soil in the districts through which he roam- 
ed. This is one of the most inexcusable defects 
of the book. Mr. Cumming is the first or among 
the first of Europeans who has penetrated the far 
interior of Africa, and had he chosen or been 
able to do it, he might have added valuable con- 
tributions to botanical and mineralogical science. 
But the accounts he does give are very succinct, 
although sometimes so extravagaut as to affect 
the general credibility of the book and the ve- 
racity of the author to a serious extent. The 
sandal woud abound in profusion on the ridges 
of the mountains, aud its small light silvery-gray 
leaf emits at all seasons a rich and powerful per- 
fume. The rose wood is found in large quanti- 
ties. But the moofooroo tree is decidedly the 
most interesting growth of the African forest, 
from a beautiful and delicious fruit about the size 
of the date, on which the poorer natives subsist 
fur several months. The banks of the rivers are 
frequently fringed for considerable distances with 
dense masses of reeds, forming an almost impen- 
etrable shelter to the fierce beasts that prowl 
along the streams, in search of food or water. 
Iu many parts flowers of rich aud gaudy hues, 
blend beauty with fragrance iu their appeals to 


the notice of the traveller. Geraniums of every | 


variety seem to find their chosen nurseries, among 
the hills near the sea coast. The iris and lichen, 
eudless varieties of the ixia and amaythis are 
abundant, and the jungle is frequently gaily or- 
namented with festoons of many-colored creep- 
ers, among which are conspicuous the hunches 


of bright orange-culored mistletoe, peculiar to) 


the forests which border on the sea-coast. The 
more barren portions of the interior are covered 
with a jungle of a formidable thorn, facetiously 
termed “ wait-a-bits” by the wits of the country, 
from the incessant delays they force upon the 
passenger. But we must beg the reader's par- 
ticular and most charitable attention to the fol- 
lowing description of the “nwana” of the Ba- 
mang wate: 


“Tt is about this latitude that the traveller will 
first meet with the gigantic aud castle-like nwana, 
which is decidedly the most striking and wonder- 
ful tree amoung the thousands which adorn the 
South African forests. It is chiefly remarkable 
on account of its extraordinary size, actually re- 
sembling a castle or tower more than a forest 
tree. Throughout the country of Bamangwato, 
the average circumference of these trees was from 
thirty to forty feet; but on subsequently extend- 
ing my researches in a north easterly direction, 
throughout the more fertile forests which clothe 
the boundless tracts through which the fair Lim- 


when they diverge into numerous goodly braneh- 
es whose general character is abrupt and _ hori- 
zontal, and which seem to terminate with a pe- 
culiar suddenness. The wood of this tree is soft 
aud utterly unserviceable; the shape of the leaf 
is similar to that of the sycamore tree, but its 
texture partakes more of the fig leaf; its fruit is 
a nut, which in size and shape resembles the egg 
of the swan. A remarkable fact in connection 
with these trees is the manner in which they are 
disposed throughout the forest. They are found 
standing singly or in rows. invariably at conside- 





rable distances from one another, as if planted 
iby the hand of man; and from their wondrous 
size and unusual height (for they always tower 
high above their surrounding compeers) they con- 
vey the idea of being strangers or interlopers on 
the ground they occupy.” Vol. 2, pp. 35—06. 


Now in the name of all the rights of man at 
once, we protest against being placed in the di- 
lemma into which that passage has thrown us. 
It is difficult to contradict a gentleman who has 
seen such sights as Mr. Gordon Cumming, and 
\it is a difficulty infinitely greater to swallow the 
story above related; it would be easier to swal- 
low the butt cut of nwana itself than to digest a 
a mistake so “open. palpable, mountainous.” 
Oue such tree as the smaller of those alluded to 
by our hero might secure a precarious stand in 
our credulity, but to think of entire forests, cov- 
ered with trees averaging from sixty toa hundred 
feet in circumference, and standing at regular dis- 
tances like a regiment of men, is enough to set 
on edge the teeth of the most inveterate miracle- 
monger on this earth. Our first thought on read- 
ing the above, was that it was certainly the lar- 
|gest and most impudent looking lie that had been 
printed since the days of Munchausen, but the 
idea flashed upon us at once, how could you 
successfully impeach the testimony of the great 
hunter of South Africa? We confess the dif- 














popo winds, I daily met with specimens of this 
extraordinary tree averaging frum sixty toa hun- 


ficulty, we acknowledge our presumption, we 
implore the mercy of all compassionate people, 
and yet we must persist in the meek impertinence 
of telling Mr. Cumming we do not believe one 
word of it. 

We have only space to notice briefly the “ wa- 
ter-root,” “a large oval bulb from six to ten 
inches in diameter, of an extremely juicy con- 
sistence with a rather insipid flavor,” which grows 
at a distance of some eight inches below the sur- 
face, and forms a most delightful relief to the 
thirsty traveller as he passes over the long and 
sultry deserts of the country. The whole of 
these great deserts are supplied every month iu 
the year with a variety of juicy roots and bulbs, 
which the half-starved natives dig out with sharp 
sticks hardened in the fire, and devour for a sus- 


' tenance. 
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The accounts which Mr. Cumming gives of 
the habits of the native tribes, aud the other in- 
habitants, are very sparse and unsatisfactory. 
Indeed he seems to have thought that the world 
would be far more interested in the way he 
smashed the shoulder of a springbok, or left a 
mosaic of shirt and skiu on the thorn bushes as 
he rode headlong through the jungle, than in a 
detail of the habits and customs of the unknown 
tribes of the interior, or the half-civilized Boers 
of a more Southern latitude. 

The principal classes of men which inhabit 
the Southern point of the African continent, are 
the Boers, Hottentots, Bushmen, Griguas, Kaf- 
firs, Bechuanas and Bakalahari. The Boers are 
the descendants of the original Dutch settlers of 
the country, and are a rough and generally un- 
principled set, given to abusing the nation, and 
drinking to drunkenness. Indeed, we may re-| 
mark in passing, that this disgraceful vice seems 
to be universally popular with all the classes of 
inhabitants, both Boers and natives, that have 
access to the settlements of the English; and 
many of Mr. Cumming’s troubles with his ser- 
vants arose from their making free with the stores | 
of brandy he carried with him. The hostility of | 
the Boers to the English government seems to 
have existed in unabated vehemence since the 
country fell into F:nglish hands; and a regular 
war was waged between them as late as }847, 
rendering the passage of our author through the 
territory of the Boers, an experiment which he 
would not have risked except under the pressure 
of necessity. He only escaped being plundered 
of his ivory aud valuables, by insisting upon the 
distinction between a Scotchman and an Eng- 
lishman, and by making liberal contributions to 
the vanity of the Boer women. The Hottentots 
are the poor and degraded descendants of the 
aborigines of the country. The Kaffirs are a 
bold and warlike race, that live on the eastern 
coast of the great promontory. The Bechuanas 
are the tribes which live far in the interior—in 
the range of the elephant. These people are 
generally tall, well-formed savages of a light 
copper color, clad in karasses, or ‘“ mautles,” 
of leopard’s or jackal’s skin, with a plume of 
black or white ostrich feathers stuck into their 
woolly hair and armed with a shield of hide, a 
battle-axe, and an assagai, or light stabbiug spear 
or javelin. Both men and women besmear them- 
selves with fat and a grey ore like mica, and wear 
a profusion of beads and oraaments of copper 
wire. The women, as usual with barbarous 
tribes, do the most, if not all of the cultivation 
of the soil. Polygamy is allowed, and they gen- 


erally live in Kraals or villages. They are de- 
vout believers in the rites of superstition, and 





apply “ medicine” to every enterprise in which 


they engage, to protect them from lion or light- 
hing, or to propitiate the clouds, as the case may 
be. The following application of “ medicine” 
to gunpowder, will illustrate the wisdom of their 
wise men. During Mr. Cumming's stay at Booby, 
a village of one of the Bechuana tribes, he sold 
some guns and powder to the chief, who, trying 
his purchases, missed every object he aimed at. 
As a matter of course, “ medicine” must be ap- 
plied to the powder to correct its faults, and one 
wiseacre happily suggested fire as most appro- 
priate to the cure of the ill-humors of gun-pow- 
der. The result may be imagined; the chief and 
his council, solemnly bending over the experi- 
ment to witness the results, were blown to the 
stars. The name of that village was not unsuit- 
ed to its inhabitants. 

But the most interesting of all the people no- 
ticed in the work upon our table, are unques- 
tionably the Bushmen—the Arabs of the South- 
African continent—whose hands are against all, 
and against whom are the hands of all. They 
have been driven back into the wild and impene- 
trable precincts of the interior, by the fierce re- 
prisals their own depredations have been provo- 
ked, and from these fastnesses they suddenly and 
silently issue across the deserts and fall like light- 
ning upon the flocks and herds of the Griguas 
and Boers, massacre all persons they can find, and 
return with their booty to their homes in the jun- 
gle. When pursued and they discover that there 
are no chances to secure their plunder, they will 
at once destroy it, by mangling and butchering 
the cattle in the most horrible manner, and then 
retreat swiftly beyond the reach of their pursuers. 
Their chief weapon is an insignificant little bow, 
with short poisoned arrows, which they discharge 
with deadly effect. They are a bold and des- 
perate race, and do not hesitate to attack the 
elephant to obtain his tusks for the trade of the 
more wealthy and commercial tribes of the Be- 
chuanas and Bakalahari. They have a singular 
habit of burying ostrich eggs, filled with water, 
along their line of march through the desert, so 
that they can retreat in safety, where their ene- 
mies cannot follow them for lack of water. Mr. 
Cumming gives an interesting account of the 
storming of a Bushman eave by the Bechuanas, 
and of the death of a Bushman hero in a foray 
in the year 1847; but we forbear to make the 
extract. The reader may find it on pp. 67—70. 
Vol. 2. 

Ostrich eggs are in general use among the 
tribes of the interior as water vessels, and the 
women sometimes bring water from immense 
distances in these frail and unique culinary im- 
plements. These eggs are abundant, some 
thirty or forty being frequently found in a nest ; 
but if the discoverer of a nest should be so im- 
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prudent as to take only a part of his prize under 
the expectation of returning for the rest, he will 
find them crushed by the ostrich itself to prevent 
These volumes contra- 
dict some of the settled ideas of naturalists, and 
among them the idea that the ostrich lays its eggs 
and then deserts them to the tender mercies of 
the sun and the wild beast; this is not true; the 
male takes turns with the female during the pe- 
Mr. Cumming reiterates the 
accounts of the strength and fleetness of this re- 
markable bird, and relates that his leg was nearly 
broken by the kick of a dying ostrich, who re- 
paid its slaughter by knocking its slayer full 
length on the rough plain. 

The honey bird is another remarkable little 
member of the feathered tribes of Africa, for 
whose acquaintance we are indebted to our au- 
This bird is about the size of a chaffinch, 
and of a light gray color, and will always lead 
the person, who will accept its invitation, to the 
This invitation it will give 
by fluttering and chattering round the traveller, 
and having gained his attention, will lead the way pret 
by the same anxious and laborious process to the | tree, and then stalked within twenty yards of the 
spot, where its instincts have discovered its choi- huge beast, under cover of a large. strong. bush. 
It will sit quietly on an adjoining 
bush, while the hive is plundered, and will then! nose within twenty yardsof me. Knowing well 
It will) that a front shot would not prove deadly, I sprang 
sometimes lead the hunter to two or three differ-| to my feet and ran behind the hush. Upon this 
ent hives in succession. 

The social grosbeak is alse worthy of notice. 
This bird seems to be afflicted with a species of 
the mania which seizes all members of American} the advantage in the turn. After standing a 
assemblies, and can only be relieved by a copi-| short time eyeing me through the bush, he gota 
ous discharge of inflated oratory through the| Whiff of my wind, which at once alarmed him. 
Large numbers of them as- 
sociate themselves for the purposes of society, 
and taking possession of a spreading mimosa, 
they fairly thatch it over with an impenetrable Vol. I, p. 215. 
roof, while the cells thickly ranged and opening 
below, present the spectacle of an enormous| But by far the most interesting of all the ani- 
honey comb, or wasp nest. 

The rhinoceros bird is one whose habits ap-| cious and majestic elephant. These animals 
They| once wandered far within the borders of the 
are constaut attendants upon the hippopotamus) English territories. but they have been driven 
and the rhinoceros, to feed upon the parasitic in-| back, by the advancing progress of civilization, 
sects that swarm on the hides of these animals.|into the forests and deserts of the far interior. 
It is a small gray bird, whose chief business it) Through the vast and solitary domains they range 
seems to be to rouse the rhinoceros when he is| far and wide in search of food, marking their 
asleep, by shrieking the note of warning of the| progress by rending the forest before them, or 
It never fails to awaken| plowing up whole acres with their powerful tusks, 
its enormous pet, and as he plunges heavily | in search of the bulbs and roots to which their 
through the jungle, the bird quickly resumes its| instincts direct them. This habit of breaking 
feeding, and if swept off by a limb, immediately | the trees to pieces is a singular one, beiug appa- 
returns to its place on the side or back of its| rently as much the result of mere wantonness as 


the triumph of its foe. 


riod of incubation. 


nest of the wild-bee. 


descend to feed upon the fragments. 


mouth and nostrils. 


proach the confines of the marvellous. 


approach of danger. 


growing on the snout. Of these the principal 
are the “borélé,” or black rhinoceros, and the 
‘*muchocho,” or common white rhinoceros. The 
*keitloa” is a two-horned black rhinoceros, and 
‘*kobaoba” is the long-horued white variety of the 
the same animal. These buge and hideous look- 
ing monsters feed almost entirely ov the wait- 
a-bit thorns, and the black varieties are exceed- 
ingly fierce and dangerous. Their hides are im- 
penetrable to any bullet that has not been har- 
dened. The skull is massive, and the horn, 
which seldom exceeds eighteen inches in length, 
and is susceptible of being used in a number of 
useful articles, grows upon the skin and is not 
immediately connected with the skull. The fol- 
lowing incident will illustrate the character of 
the brute and give a sample of Mr. Cumming’s 
adventures with this.species of animal. 


“ Shortly after this I found myself on the banks 
of the stream beside which my wagons were out- 
spanned. Following along its margin, I pres- 
ently beheld a bull of the borélé, or black rhin- 
oceros, standing within a hundred yards of me. 
Dismounting from my horse, | secured bim to a 


Borélé, hearing me advance, came on to see 
what it was, and suddenly protruded his horny 


the villain charged, blowing loudly, and chased 
me round the bush. Had his activity been equal 
to his ugliness, my wanderings would have ter- 
miuated here, but by my superior agility I had 


Uttering a blowing noise, and erecting his insig- 
nificant, yet saucy-looking tail he wheeled about, 
leaving me master of the field, when [ sent a 
bullet through his ribs to teach him manners.” 


mals described by Mr. Cumming, is the saga- 


of a desire for food, since they will frequently 


There are four varieties of the rhinoceros, dis-| level large trees with the ground and only cropa 
tinguished by color and the number of horns|twig before they pass. Large masses of forest 
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lands are frequently rendered impassible by the 
complete devastations wrought by the elephants. 
They consume immense quantities of food, and 
pass the larger portion of both day and night in 
satisfying their hunger. They roam in herds, 
varying from two to a hundred, and attain fre- 
quently to sizes the most enormous. The bull 
grows much the larger, and Mr. Cumming 
declares that he has in his possession a_ tusk 
of an African elephant, ten feet nine inches in 
length, weighing one hundred and seventy-three | 
pounds!* The elephants drink every night in, 
warm weather, but in cool and cloudy weather, | 
they visit the fountains only once every third or 
fourth night. These fountains are frequently at 
immense distances from their pasturage, aud the 
elephants frequently come fifteen or twenty miles 
to quench their thirst and enjoy the pleasure of | 
spouting huge volumes of water over their backs. 
Many of these fountains seem to have been places 
of resort for elephants and other large game from 
the earliest times, inasmuch as the pathway is | 
frequently worn deep in the solid rock, by the) 
feet of the mighty denizens of these primeval | 
forests. ‘They sleep generally from midnight | 
until towards day, sometimes on their broad sides, | 
and sometimes standing on their feet. Their | 


gait is a free and majestic pace, singularly sound- | 
less from the peculiar, soft and spongy formation | 
of their feet. When alarmed they retreat in a 
brisk amble that takes them along in a degree of | 
speed marvellous in so large a brute, but they | 
are easily overtaken on horseback. When at- | 
tacked, they retreat uutil brought forcibly to bay, | 
when they will charge the foe with undaunted | 
courage, making a loud and imposing trumpet- | 
ing to sound the onset. An elephant roused 
thoroughly up to the fighting point is one of the 
most dangerous of all animals. We select the 
following description of the slaughter of an ele- 
phant, from many equally lively and entertain- 
ing; but this will suffice to give the reader some | 
notion of the mode in which Mr. Cumming re- 
alized the grand idea of his life. 











“« We proceeded as silently as might be for a 


tusks broke from his comrades, and I at once felt 
convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed him accordingly. Cauntering along- 
side, | was about to fire, when he instantly turned, 
and uttering a trumpet so strong and shrill, that 
the earth seemed to vibrate beneath my feet, he 
charged furiously after me for several hundred 
yards in a direct line, not altering his course in 
the slightest degree for the trees of the forest, 
which he snapped and overthrew like reeds in 
his headlong career. 

** When he pulled up in his charge, I likewise 
halted; and as he slowly turned to retreat I let 
fly at his shoulder, ‘ Sunday’ capering and pran- 
cing aud giving me much trouble. On receiving 
the ball, the elephant shrugged his shoulders and 
made off at a free majestic walk. This shot 


‘brought several of the dogs to my assistance 


which had been following the other elephants, 
and on their coming up and barking, another 
headlong charge was the result, accompanied 
by the never-failing trumpet as before. In his 
charge he passed close to me, when I saluted 
him with a second bullet in the shoulder, of 
which he did not take the slightest notice. I[ 
now determined not to fire again until I could 
make a steady shot; but although the elephant 
turned repeatedly, ‘Sunday’ invariably disap- 
pointed me, capering so that it was impossible 
to fire. At length, exasperated, I became reck- 
less of the danger, and springing from the sad- 
dle, approached the elephant under cover of a 
tree, and gave. him a bullet in the side of the 
head, when trumpeting so shrilly that the forest 
trembled, he charged among the dogs, from 
whom he seemed to fancy that the blow had 
come; after which he took up a position in a 
grove of thorns with his bead towards me. I 
walked up very near, and as he was iu the act of 
charging, stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the 
hollow of his forehead, in the vain expectation 
that by so doing [ should end his career. The 
shot only served to increase his fury—an effect 
which [ had remarked shots in the head invaria- 
bly produced ; and continuing his charge with in- 
credible quickness and impetuosity, he all but 


‘terminated my elephant hunting forever. A 


large party of the Bechuanas, who had come up, 
yelled out simultaneously, imagining L was killed, 
for the elephant was at one moment almost on 
the top of me; I, however, escaped hy my ac- 
tivity, and by dodging round the bushy trees. 
As the elephant was charging, an enormous thorn 


few hundred yards, following the guide, when he ran deep iuto the sole of my foot, the old Badenoch 
suddenly pointed, exclaiming “ Klow,” and be- | brogues, which I that day sported, being worn 
fore us stood a herd of mighty bull elephants, | through; and this caused me severe pain, laming 
aria together beneath a shady grove, about a! ing throughout the rest of the conflict. 
undred aud fifty yards in advance. I rode slowly a 
towards them, and as soon as they observed me,| _“ The elephant held on through the forest ata 
they made a loud rumbling noise, and tossing | SVECP™S Paces but he was hardly out of sight 
their tranks, wheeled right about and made off in| Whe" I was loaded and in the saddle, and soon 
one direction, crashing through the forest, and | 0uCe more alongside. My elephant kept erash- 
leaving a cloud of dust behind them. Of the | ing #long at a steady pace with blood streaming 
four old fellows, two had much finer tusks than from bis wounds; the dogs. which were knock- 
the rest, and for a few seconds I was undecided | ¢4 up with fatigue and thirst, no longer barked 
which of these two I would follow; when sud-|#"ound him, but had dropped astern. It was 
denly the one which I fancied had the stoutest | !0¥F before [ again fired, for I was afraid to dis- 
| mount, and ‘Sunday’ was extremely troublesome. 


* But Mr. Cumming told the Nwana story! At length | fired sharp right and left from the 
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saddle: he got both balls behind the shoulder, 
and made a long charge after me, rumbling and 
trumpeting as before. The whole body of the 
Bamangwato men had now come up and were 
following a shert distance behind me. Among 
these was Mollyee, who volunteered to help ; 
and being a very swift and active fellow, he ren- 
dered me important service by holding my fidgety 
horse’s head while I fired and loaded. I then 
fired six broadsides from the saddle, the elephant | 
charging almost every time, and pursuing us to 
the main body in our rear, who fled in all direc- | 
tions as he approached. 

“The sun had now sunk behind the tops of 
the trees; it would very soon be dark, and the 
elephant did not seem much distressed, not- 
withstanding all he had received. I recollected 
that my time was short, and therefore at once 
resolved to fire no more from the saddle, but 
to go close up to him and fire on foot. Riding 
up to him | dismounted, and approaching very 
near, I gave it him right and left in the side 
of the head, upen which he made a long and de- 
termined charge after me; bat I was now very 
reckless of his charge, for I saw that he could 
not overtake me, and in a twinkling I was loaded, 
and again approaching, fired sharp right and left 
behind his shoulder. Again he charged with 
a terrific trumpet, which sent *Sunday’ flying 
through the forest. This was his last charge. 
The wounds which he had received began to tell 
on his constitution, and he now stood at bay 
beside a thorny tree, with the dogs barking around 
hin. These, refreshed by the evening breeze, 
and perceiving that it was nearly over with the 
elephant, had once more come to my assistance. 
Having loaded, I drew near and fired right and 
left at his forehead. On receiving these shots, 
instead of charging, he tossed his trunk up and 
down, and by various sounds and motions most 
gratifying to the hungry natives, evinced that bis 
demise was near. Again I loaded, and fired my 
last shot behind his shoulder: on receiving it he 
turned round the bushy tree beside which he 
stood, and I ran round to give him the other bar- 
rel, but the mighty old monarch of the forest 
needed no more; before I could clear the bushy 
tree, he fell heavily on his side and his spirit had 
fled. I climbed on to him and sat enthroned 
upon his side, which was as high as my eyes 
when standing on the ground. I never felt so 
gratified ov avy former occasion as [ did then.” 

Vol. I, pp. 297—301. 





The elephant is sometimes very tenacious of 
life, requiring from twenty to sixty bullets before 
he will yield. In only one instance did our au- 
thor succeed in taking his life by a single shot. 
The number of these animals that fell before his 
rifle during his five tours, was considerably over 
one hundred; he does not specify the precise 
number, but refers to his “ fiftieth’? and * hun- 
dreth” elephant at the time he slew them. We 
are tempted to treat the reader to another de- 
scription of elephant-shootiug by moonlight, but 
we are compelled to forbear. We cannot, how- 


tous and lively description of the dissection of 
the elephant by the natives, and their method of 
cooking the feet. which are considered a great 
delicacy, promising that this shall be the last long 
extract, to which we shall insist upon the read- 
er’s attention. 

After speaking of the manner in which the 
outer skin is removed, and the inner skin shaped 


into water-bags, and premising that the Becbu- 
anas are very fond of fat, Mr. Cumming pro- 
ceeds: 


“The fat of the elephant lies in exteasive lay- 
ers and sheets in his inside, and the quantity 
which is obtained from a full grown ball. in high 
condition, is very great. Before it can be ob- 
tained, the greater part of the bowels must be 
removed. ‘lo accomplish this, several men even - 
tually enter the immense cavity of his inside, 
where they contiaue mining away with their as- 
sagais, and handing the fat to their comrades 
outside until allis bare. While this is transpiring 
j with the sides and bowels, other parties are 
equally active in removing the skin and flesh 
from the remaining parts of the careass. ‘The 
natives have a horrid practice on these occasions 
of besmearing their bodies from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, with the black and 
clotted gore; and in this anointing they assist 
one another, each man taking up the fill in both 
his hands, and spreading it over the back and 
shoulders of his friend. Throughout the entire 
proceeding an incessant and deafening clamor of 
many voices and confused sounds is maintained, 
and violent jostling and wrestling are practised 
by every man, elbowing the breasts and counte- 
nances of his fellows, all slippery with gore, as 
he endeavors to force his way to the venison 
through the dense intervening ranks, while the 
sharp and ready assagai gleams in every band. 
The angry voices and gory appearances of these 
naked savages, combined with their excited and 
frantic gestures and glistening arms, presented 
an effect so wild and striking, that when I first 
beheld the scene, I contemplated it in the mo- 
mentary expectation of beholding one half of the 
gathering turn their weapons against the other.” 


Then follows the account of the baking of 
the feet and trunk : 


“A party provided with sharp-pointed sticks, 
dig a hole in the ground for each foot and a por- 
tion of the trunk. These holes are about two 
feet deep and a yard in width; the excavated 
earth is embanked around the margin of the hole. 
This work being completed, they next collect an 
immense quantity of dry branches and trunks of 
trees, of which there is always a profusion scat- 
tered around, having been broken by the ele- 
phants in former years. These they pile above 
the holes to the height of eight or nine feet, and 
then set fire to the heap. When these strong 
fires have burned down, and the whole of the 
wood is reduced to ashes, the holes and the sur- 
rounding earth are heated ina high degree. Ten 





ever, refrain from extracting the following felici- 


Vout. XVII—27 


or twelve men then stand round the pit, and rake 
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out the ashes with a pole about sixteen feet in 
leugth, having a hook at the end. They relieve 
Ove another in quick succession, each man run- 
ning in and raking the ashes for a few seconds, 
aud then pitching the pole to his comrade and 
retreating, since the heat is so intense that it is 
scarcely to be endured. When all the ashes are 
thus raked out beyond the surrounding bank of 
earth, each elephant’s foot and portion of the| 
trunk is lifted by two athletic men standing side 
by side, who place it on their shoulders. and ap- 
proaching the pit together, they heave it into it. 
Che long pole is now again resumed, and with) 
it they shove in the heated bank of earth upon! 
the foot. and another bonfire is kindled over each, 
which is allowed to buru down and die a natu- 
ral death, by which time the enormous foot or 
trunk will be found to be equally baked through- 
ont its inmost parts. When the foot is supposed 
to he ready, it is taken out of the ground with} 
pointed sticks, and is first well beaten, and then 
scraped with au assagai, whereby adbering par- 
ticles of sand are got rid of. The outside is! 
then pared off, and it is transfixed with a sharp| 
stake for facility of carriage. The feet thus! 
cooked are excellent. as is also the trunk, which 
very much resembles buffalo’s tongue.” 
Vol I, pp. 308—306. 

We had intended to give our readers a sam- 
ple of aun adveuture with each principal ani- 
mal that formed the object of Mr. Cumming’s| 
attentions; but we have already occupied too| 
much space. He had an encounter with a lion| 
at midnight, mecting face to face in a narrow 
path, and a narrow eseape from a horrid snake, 
which it would be interesting to repeat. But we 
must refer the reader to the book itself for these 
and many similar adventures of a like interest. 
We must say, however, that we feel a very phi- 
losophical degree of incredulity at the story of 
the wounded hippopotamus, floundering in the 
water, which was guided by Mr. Cumming to 
the bank in a manner decidedly unique, to say 
the least of it. He swam to the wounded brute, 
and finding her tail too short to afford him a hold, 
he cuts two parallel slits in her skin, and insert- 
ing his knife, he framed an extempore handle to 
his game, and thus secured it in triumph. This 
may be true, but we feel most uncomfortably at 
a loss how to begin two believe it; and «do here 
most pathetically repeat our solemu conviction, 











that Mr. Cuinming had no right to place us in 
the dilemma of risking the denial of an asser- | 
tion, without the * documents” to disprove it, or! 
of losing our self-respect for crediting a thing | 
that verges upon the ridiculous. 

Before concluding this review, we would re-| 
mark upon one singular peculiarity in the author | 
before us. He was hunting almostevery day for| 
five years. in the midst of enormous crowds of| 
game ranging in herds of all sizes, and yet, siu- 
gular to relate, Mr. Cumming never but once or 
twice failed to get the very pick and flower of 


the flock. If he starts a troop of giraffes, he 
invariably gets the best, if a herd of wilde-beest, 
the likeliest wilde-beest falls to his aim, orif a flock 
of pallah or koodoos, or buffalo, or elephants, or 
anything else, he always has the miraculous good 
fortune to get the very prime and pride of the 
group. Now this species of huntsman-like boast- 
ing is endurable within modest bounds—if aman 
would only exaggerate with a moderate contempt 
for probabilities, he may be somewhat excused; 
but in the case before us, the improbabilities of 
the assertion being true are so infinitely multi- 
plied, that we feel a little indignation at the non- 
chalance with which Mr. Cumming sports with 
our credulity. If the assertion did not bear such 
a marvellous resemblance to the marvellous little 
romances iu which the hero always gets the best 
of everything, we should be more disposed to 
receive it with toleration. As it is, it only ex- 
cites our contempt. 

We must say in conclusion, that one or two 
incidents related in these volumes have given us 
avery unfavorable opinion of the elevation of 
moral sentiment in the character of our author. 
This opinion is mainly based upon the following 
fact. During Mr. Cumming’s first tour, he was 
overtaken by dark on the plains, bunting spring- 
boks, and as he rode on towards his waggons, he 
roused what he supposed to be a troop of quag- 
gas, and immediately started in pursuit. After 
a hard chase he managed to shoot one of them, 
and when he returned in the morning to look after 
his prize, be found that he had hunted the horses 
of a Boer in the vicinity and killed a valuable 
animal. His first impulse was to seek the owner 
and pay for the horse; but on being told by anoth- 
er Boer with whom he was then hunting, that 
the owner of the animal would make him pay 
more than the horse was worth, he meauly con- 
sented to conceal the act and concerted with 
Strydom to lay the loss on the lions or the Bush- 
men. Now we do vot know what may be the 
moral sentiment, admitted to be obligatory by a 
member of a race of Celtic nobles; but we do 
know that the above transaction would disgrace 
a much more vicious person, than we think Mr. 
Cumming of Altyretobe. We would also invite 
the reader to inquire into the meaning of the en- 
suing outbreak of sensibility fromthe man, whose 
time for five years was occupied in the most 
wholesale and remorseless destruction of brute 
life. He had just shot a wild beast, whose flanks 
were dreadfully torn and lacerated by the teeth 
of the fierce and undaunted wild dog; and while 
contemplating the mangled body of the victim, 
he gives veut to the following extravagant burst 
of rom.nuc tendervess. 


*Poor old bull! [ eould not help commis- 
erating his fate. It is melancholy two reflect that 
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in accordance with the laws of nature, such 
scenes of pain must ever he occurring ; one spe- 
cies, whether inhabiting earth, air, or ocean, 
being produced to become the prey of another. 
At night { watched the water, with fairest moon- 
light, and shot a large spotted hyeua.—Vol. J, 
p- 155. 

The last of these sentences with the context 
preceding the whole passage, is a rather comical 
commentary on the sentimentality of the regret. 
“[ have foresworn his company hourly any 
time this two-and-twenty years; and yet I am 
bewitched with the rogue’s company. Give me 
a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant?” 

To conclude, we can recommend this book to 
those who are fond of the narrative of adventure. 
We will warrant that the bold hunter will take 
his reader through a perfect surfeit of wild and 
picturesque scenes of the chase and its triumphs. 
But we must make this recommendation with 
one qualification, of which we wish the reader 
apprized before he buys the book on our author- 
ity ; and this is, that the book is too long. Some 
may consider this an advantage, but there is not 
enough variety in the narrative to compensate for 
this defect. Abating our want of respect for the 
elevation of Mr. Cumming’s character. and some 
little for his scope of information, we do not hes- 
itate to pronounce him as bold a hunter as ever 
perilled life in the combats of the chase, and 
a writer whose powers of description are by 
no means contemptible. He managed, witha 
shrewdness that does the usual credit to the sa- 
gacity of his country, to blend profit with amuse- 
meat, and to promote his interest while seeking 
his pleasure. He cleared a profit of some three 
thousand per cent. in the sales of his ivory, and 
has collected the trophies of his skill and cour- 
age into a South African Museum, now exhibit- 
ing in London. Mr. Cumming is the modern 
sample of the old cruiser of the Pontine Marshes. 

Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenare conjugis immemor, 
Seu visa est catulis ceraa fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 

With this compliment, from the hunting allu- 
sions of classic times, we bid farewell to Mr. 
Cumming of Altyre and his adventures in South 
Africa. 





EPIGRAM. 


Says Harry to Tom, shooting pistols one day, 
At the heart of the cast-iron figure, 
“Why is it the man we are popping at, pray, 
Seems to have no great fear of the trigger? 
Give it up? Why the reason’s abundantly clear, 
The matter quite easy to settle, 
Our friend of the target exhibits no fear— 
Because he’s a fellow of metal.” 
IcHaBop, 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE 





SIXTEEN YEARS AGO. 


“ Life’s a garden full of roses, 
Ever blooming fresh and fair, 
Ev’ry hour a jov disclo<es 
Newer, brighter. and more rare, 
From the valley, from the mountain, 
From the world-embracing sea, 
From the river, from the fountain, 
Gushes forth sweet melody : 
The blithe birds are sweetly singing 
O’er the meadows prankt in green, 
And the radiant flow’rs are springing 
In their lust’rons summer sheen ; 
My light foot is freely bounding, 
And my heart is light as air, 
And my laughter gay is sounding 
Like a light adieu to care,’— 
Thus I sang in days of gludness, 
With the bliss that angels know, 
Ere I dreamed of care and sadness 
Only sixteen years ago. 


“While the brightest eyes shall glisten 
I will touch the Poet’s lyre, 
All the world shall pause to listen 
To its notes of love and fire ; 
O’er the dais of the palace 
1 shall move a Bard divine, 
An: trom out a golden chalice 
Sip the rarest olden wine— 
To the raptur’d heart of beauty 
With the lightest whisper move, 
*Till she vield her willing duty 
With a bracelet or a glove ; 
I shall look on Queenly faces 
In the lamp-illumin’d hall— 

In fair England’s lordly places 
Win the praises of themfall ;” 
Thus I sang, while fast and fleetly 

Glided time’s unheeded flow 
In the days of youthhood sweetly, 
Only sixteen years ago. 


And I woo’d the bright Muse ever, 
Fairest flow’rs of Fancy sought, 
But to all my harpings, never 
Came an answer to my thought ; 
And the world pass’d by me coldly, 
Or whene’er it paused to hear, 
Deem’d me one who over boldly 
Without method, caught its ear ; 
Fled the fairy-like Ideal, 
With the glories of its prime, 
Came the shadow of the Real 
On the verge of future time, 
Came fond love, but no returning, 
Came the trial and the strife, 
And the shade of settled mourning 
On the aspect of my life ; 
Then the Past would rise before me 
But to mock me in my woe, 
With the rapture that shone o’er me 
Only sixteen years ago, 


O’er the ocean wave a ranger 
From my own, my darling West, 
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To the far lend of the stranger 
I have come in my unrest, 
But to find a darker sorrow, 
And to feel a deeper pain, 
Morrow still pursuing morrow 
With some pleasure in its train: 
As I press a sleepless pillow, 
Sadden’d fancy still will stray, 
To the Green Isle o’er the billow, 
To my old home far away ; 
Fare thee well wave-fondled island, 
Vale and mountain fare ye well, 
Never yet did barque draw nigh land, 
Could attract with such a spell, 
And farewell each radiant vision 
It was mine to feel and know, 


|essential. The on!y demand we have any moral 
| right to make upon the bard who has enlisted our 
heart, by bis song, is that there exist in his ac- 
tions and tone of feeling, a spirit consistent with 
the sentiments deliberately advocated in his verse. 
There is no reason whatever to expect in him 
immunity from error; we are irrational to look 
for a beauty of feature, a majesty of life and an 
evenness of temper corresponding with the ideal 
created by the finish and exaltation of his poetry; 
but if baseness deface the behavior, and indiffer- 
ence chill the intercourse of him who has elo- 
| quently breathed into the ear of the world noble 
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When my life was all Elysian, 
Only sixteen years ago. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL," 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

When Burns was on his death-bed, he said to| 
a fellow-member of his military corps, * don't let 
the awkward squad fire over me.” ‘There is an 
awkward squad in the ranks of all professions, | 
and most earnestly is their service to be depre-! 
cated on any occasion calling for solemnity or. 
tenderness. ‘Then we demand what is graceful, 
harmonious and efficient. Yet it is the constant’ 
fate of genius to be tried by other arbiters than 
its peers, to be profaned by idle curiosity and ma- | 
lignant gossip. The “ awkward squad” in lite-| 
rature notonly fire over the graves of poets, butare | 
wont tu discharge annoying batteries of squibs at 
them while living. The penny-a-liners scent a 
celebrity afar off and hunt it with the pertinacity 
of hounds; they flock in at the death like a brood 
of vultures; and often without the ability either 
to sympathise with, or to respect the real claims 
they pretend to honor, show up the foibles, muti-| 
late the sayings and fabricate the doings of those 
whose unostentatious private lives, to say nothing 
of the dignity of their public fame, should protect 
them from microscopic observation and vulgar 
comment. No modern English poet has suffered | 
more from this kind of notoriety than Campbell. | 
Unlike his brother bards, he neither sought rural 
seclusion or foreign exile, but continued to haunt 
cities to the last; and it is refreshing to turn 
from the hackneyed sketches of him in the maga- | 
zines to his own letters and the history of hisearly | 
career, just published, and revive our best im- | 
pressions of his character. To do this we must 
discard what is irrelevant and contemplate the! 


*Lire anp Letrers or THomas CamPpBELL. Edited 
by William Beattie, M. D., one of his executors. New, 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1850. | 


and glowing emotion, we are justified in feeling 
not only disappointment, but almost skepticism 
as to the reality of these divine sympathies. 
Such we do not believe possible in the nature of 
things. In spite of what is so often asserted of 
the discrepancy between authorship and charae- 


'ter—literary biography demonstrates that “asa 
/man thinketh so is he.” 
|Goldsmith and Petrarch were essentially what 


Milton and Dante, 


their works proclaim them, although the former 
occasionally exhibited asceticism which is the 
extreme of that genius whose characteristic is 
will, and the latter sometimes displayed the 


| weakness that, in our human frailty, attaches to 


the genius whose main principle is love. A 
touch of pedantry and hardihood slightly deform 
the images of those august spirits that explored 
the unseen world, as vanity and self indulgence 


mar the serene beauty of the gentler minstrels 


who sung of the tender passion and the charms 
of domestic life; were it otherwise, they would 
eclipse instead of representing humanity. There 
isa process of metropolitan decadence to which 
literary celebrities are liable, especially in Lon- 
don, for which we, whose privilege it is to look 
upon them over the grand perspective of the sea, 
should make just allowance. The most absurd 


whim of modern society is that of making what 


are called lions of authors; and especially of 
poets. Noclassof men appear to less advantage 
in a conventional position; and no two princi- 
ples can be more radically adverse-than that of 
mutual agreeableness, conformity and display, of 
which society technically considered is the arena, 
and the spirit of earnestness, nature and freedom 
characteristic of poets. Idolized as they usually 
are, and, with good reason, in the domestic circle 
and among intimate friends, the very qualities 
which are there elicited, general society keeps in 
abeyance; tact is the desideratum in the latter 
as truth is inthe former; and, though sometimes 
the natural dignity and manliness of genius suc- 
cessfully asserts itself in the face of pretence for- 
tified by etiquette, as in the case of Burns at Ed- 
inburgh, the exception is too memorable not to 
have been rare. The consequence of this want 
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of relation between the spirit of society and the 
poetic character, is that a formal homage is paid 
its representatives ou their first appearance, 
which, at length, becomes wearisome to both 
parties, and. if the time-honored guest has not 
the wisdom to anticipate his social decay and 
withdraw into honourable retirement, those upon 
whose memories the prestige of his original re- 
putation does not rest, are apt to fail in that re- 
cognition which habit has made almost necessary 
to his self-respect. The admirers of dramatic 
and musical genius keenly regret the re-appear- 
ance of the favorites of their youth in public, only 
to awaken the unfeeling curiosity of a new gen- 
eration; and somewhat of the same melancholy 
attaches to the prolonged social exhibition of a 
man whose verse has rendered his name sacred 
to our associations and remembrance. That fa- 
miliarity which breeds contempt, denies the ori- | 
ginal glory of his presence. The name freely | 
banded at the feast comes to be repeated with less | 
revereuce at the fireside ; the voice whose lowest | 
accent was once caught with breathless interest, 

is suffered to lose itself in the hum of comanne- | 
place table-talk; and the brow to which every 
eye used to turn with sympathetic wonder, seems | 
no longer to wear the mysterious halo with which | 
love and fancy crown the priests of nature. And 
usually the victim of this gradual disenchantment 
is quite unconscious of the change, until suddenly 
aroused to its reality. Aware of no blight upon 
his tree of promise, inspired by the same feelings 
that warmed his youth, wedded to the same 
tastes and loyal to the same sentiments, with a kind 
of childlike trustfulness. he reposes upon his own 
identity, and is slow to believe in the precarious 
tenure upon which merely social distinction is | 
held. To a reverent and generous spectator this 
is one of those scenes in the drama of life, which 
is the more affecting because so few look upon it 
with interest. We sigh at the fragility of perso- 
nal renown, and pity the weakness that seems 
doomed to “make idols and to find them clay.” 
Then how enviable appear those who “are gath- 
ered to the kings of thought far in the unappa- 
rent’’—the young poet who died in the freshness 
of his life and the aged bard who seasouably re- 
treated to the sequestered haunts of nature and 
breathed his last far from the busy world where 
the echo of his fame yet lingered! We are chiefly 
pained, in the opposite case, at the difficulty of 
associating the author with his works, the writ- 
ten sentiment with the ordinary talk, the poet with 
the man, when we thus are brought into habitual 
contact with the social effigy of genius; we are more 
mortified at the inconsistency of feeling which 
leads men to guard and cherish an architectural 
fragment, and yet interpose no wise and charita- 





| 


master-piece—the poet-soul,”—which expends 
such hero-worship upon the distant and the dead, 
but holds up no shield between the forlorn great- 
ness at its side, and the indifferent or perhaps 
malicious gaze of the world. Modern philan- 
throphy has furnished asylums for almost all the 
physical and moral ills to which flesh is heir; but 
the award of celebrity apparently cancels the 
obligations of society towards the gifted: if im- 
provident, as is usually the case, poverty and 
neglect are often their lot in age; and if prospe- 
rous in circumstances, but bereft of near aud ge- 
nial ties, they are homeless, and consequently 
reckless. Instances of private sensibility to 
claims like these, not only felt but realized with 
beautiful zeal, are indeed reeurded to the honor 
of our common nature: and such benefactors as 
Mrs. Unwin, the friend of Cowper, and the Gil- 
mans, at whose house Coleridge died, will live in 
honor when more ostentatious almoners are for- 
gotten. Jet us congratulate ourselves that we 
are not among the witnesses of the social deca- 
dence of our favorite English authors. Freshly 
to us yet beams their morning fame; we know 
them only through their works and death has but 
canonized what love had endeared. ‘There is no 
dreary interlude between the glorious overture 
and the solemn finale. Their garlands to our 
vision press unwithered brows. The music of 
their names has never lost its spirit-stirring ca- 
dence; when uttered, memorable and eloquent 
passages recur, as “at the touch of an enchant- 
er’s wand.” We think of Byron as he describes 
himself in his romantic pilgrimages not as he 
appeared at Holland House and Drury. Shel- 
ley’s memory is undimmed by the air of a chan- 
cery court and remains as lofty, pure and ethe- 
real as his funeral pyre; and Burns, thank 
heaven, we never saw performing excise duties. 
But of all the modern poets of Great Britain, 
the one whose memory we could have least suf- 
fered to be desecrated was Campbell; and we 
rejoice to have known him as the bard of Hope 
and not as Tom Campbell, especially as his cor- 
respondence exhibits his eminent title to poetical 
character as well as talent, and repudiates the 
shallow gossip which drew such superficial por- 
traits of him in later years. We find, in these let- 
ters, that Campbell the man was worthy of 
Campbell the poet; and that the ideal we had 
cherished of the author of Gertrude and Hohen- 
linden was essentially true to nature. ‘The man- 
ner in wh'ch he has been dealt with, even by 
literary men, and especially by social detractors, 
is only another illustration of the humiliating 
truth that “ Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame.” 
Our view of the character of distinguished per- 
sons is threefuld—that derived from the deeds or 








ble hand to preserve from sacrilege “ Creations . 


writings upon which their fame rests,—the report 
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of contemporaries and their own memoirs and , and a man of letters are so often blended in lite- 
letters. Between the two latter there is usually rary memvirs, as to appear identical, but their 
some essential harmony, but the intermediate distinctness in nature is marked by inevitable 
link in the chain of evidence seldom cvincides traits. Seldom has the difference between the 
with either. The decease of a renowned per- two been more clearly indicated than in the bi- 
son is followed by the publication of his life, | ography of Campbell, and the illustration is more 
and recently it has been the wise and just emphatic from the fact that we are admitted to 
custom to rely as far as possible, on the testimony | his experience and opinions through familiar eor- 
of the subject rather thau the opinions of the biog- respondence. The grand peculiarity of the po- 
rapher. The result is, that the misrepresen- | etic nature is faith in sentimeut of some kind, 
tations and partial glimpses afforded by wien | hodian to its inspiration, delight in its utter. 
and ambitious scribblers give way befure the di-| ance, and loyalty to its dictates. | Neither time, 
rect and authentic revelation of facts and perso- | nor interest, nor logic suffice to exhaust or modify 
nal correspondence, and we enjoy the high satis-' ‘this vital principle. Where it fails to triumph 
faction of reconciling the mau and the author ;| over these, it is evidently inadequate to justify 
and the assurance that the sentiment and tone) the title of bard, minstrel, poet or whatever 
which originally endeared to us the one were ‘name we apply to those upon whose minds its 
truly embodied in the other. How differeut is! influence is pervading and instinetive. To in- 
the view now cherished of Burns, Byron, Keats fuse the life of his own spirit, the glow of his 
aud Lamb, from that prevalent before we were | personal emotion into thought and language, is 
fuily admitted to a knowledge of their trials, the characteristic of the poet. His words differ 
habits, temptations and ways of feeling and act-' from those of other men chiefly by virtue of a 
ing, by the record of sorrowing friends aud the | magnetic quality. They appeal to consciousness 
appearance of their familiar aud confidential let- | rather than memory, to the entire soul instead of 
ters! Incousideration of the inveterate tendency the exclusive intellect. Hence they have power 
to exaggerate and distort the simple facts of a) to stir the blood, linger on the ear, excite the im- 
marked career, it would seem not only excusable | agination and warm the heart. On the other 
buat requisite for those who have won the pecu- hand, the man of letters can only grasp the tech- 
liar sympathy or admiration of the world, to nicalities of the art and wield the machinery of 
write an autobiography. Such a work under-| verse. As youth decays, as cireumstauces alter, 
taken in the spirit and executed with the frank, as public taste varies, the enthusiasm whieh, at 
good nature that belong to those of Cellini, Alfi- | first gave a temporary fire to his rhythmical wri- 
eri, Goldoni, and we may add, as a recent in-| ting, is subdued to such a degree as to render his 
stance—Leigh Hunt, is a better portrait to be-| so called muse a very flexible and hackneyed 
queath than the formal and incomplete lives too | creature—the mere efligy of what she ouce prom- 
often substituted by the zeal of friendship or the ised to be. The genuine poet, on the contrary, 
enterprise of authors. Next to a good autobi-| strives in vain to reconcile himself to the meehani- 
ography, however, the best service that can be | cal drudgery of the pen, is coy of an art whose real 
rendered depaited genius, is to bring together and | excellence he has too keeuly felt to be satisfied 
unite by an intelligent and genuine narrative such | with any “counterfeit presentment;” and lives 
persoual memorials as most clearly represeut the | on wedded by eternal affinity to the love of his 
man ashe was. However unambitious, the task | youth, although he may have outgrown all rela- 
is one of sacred responsibility, due not less to the | tion to it but that of veneration and remembrance. 
enthusiasm which cherishes, than to the gifts; The few gems of the latter outlive the mives 
that hallow, posthumous renown. We can then) opened by the former; sciutillations of lyric fire 
trace the elements of character as developed in| radiated from an earnest heart and generated by 
boyhood, estimate the influence of education and | its native warmth—beam on like stars in the firm- 
circumstances, and recognize the domestic and | ament; while the elaborate productions of taste- 
social life of those whose personal reputation | ful and learned industry “fade into the light of 
may have appeared incongruous with their per-|common day.” Only a felicitous passage—a 
mavent fame,—thus realizing the process of the | theme accidentally enlivened by an impulse from 
principle of their eminence. It is not eulogy | individual life, redeems the ingenious and diffuse 
that we require; that, if deserved, is apparent| metrical composition from oblivion; but the spon- 
in the deeds or words that have become a| taneous product of an inspired miud becomes a 
passport to glory; it is facts, sentiments, fa-| household and a national treasure. 
miliar illustrations whereby to judge for our-| Campbell’s early life gave promise of this 
selves of the man whose name is indissolubly | healthful endowment of the poetic faculty. He 
associated in our minds with the inspiration| was a devoted student, and although constantly 
of heroism and poetry. The character of a poet! bearing off prizes, won and retained the love of 
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hiscompanions. ‘They once owed a holiday to 
his rhymed petition, and such instances of the 
loving exercise of his talents were of frequent 


occurrence. His success at college was emi- 
nent in Greek ; and the temperament of genius 
was evinced in the extreme alternation of his 
moods. Although often in high spirits, when his 
feelings became enlisted gravity ensued. He 
made the most obvious progress both in facility and 
power of expression, as we perceive by the grad- 
ual improvement in the style of his letters and 
occasional verses. But the most satisfactory in- 
dication of his poetical gifts we find in the ardor, 
constancy and generous faith of his sentiments. 
Jn friendship, domestic intercourse, literary taste 
aud the observation of nature, there was evi- 
dent, from the first, an enthusiasm and sensibility 
which gave the fairest promise as they brought 
him into vital relation with these sources of mo- 
ral and sentient experience. The early corres- 
pondence of few poets has a more truthful charm 
and graceful warmth. It reveals bis heart and | 
confirms the tenor of his poems. His visits to 
the Highlands—a residence of some months in| 
Germany, and the study of the literature of the. 
latter country, with the society of Edinburgh, all | 
combined, at this most susceptible and enthusi- 
astic period, to inform, excite and chasten his 
mind. Thus enriched and disciplined—with the | 
most limited pecuniary resources—and the great- | 
est uncertainty as to what career he should adopt, 
the young poet was singularly exposed to the 
impressions of a period, when even the insen- 
sible and unenlightened were aroused to interest 
in public affairs, the welfare of society and the 
progress of mankind. It was an epoch of war 
and of philauthropy. of revolution and experi- 
ment, of the most infernal tyranny and the no- 
blest self-devotion. The overthrow of slavery 
was then first agitated, Poland and Greece he- 
roically struggled and the martyrdom of the for- 
mer was achieved. The elements of civil so- 
ciety were deeply moved; the cause of truth 
and liberty inspired fresh championship, and the 
wrongs of humanity made themselves felt. At 
this time he meditated emigrating to this country, 
where one of his brothers was already estab- 
lished. It is a curious fact that several of the 
distinguished modern poets of Fagland—among 
them Coleridge, Southey and Keats, entertained 
similar views; and it is an equally curious spec- 
ulation to imagine how such a course would have 
modified their writings and destiny Campbell, 
also, with trne poetical consistency, recoiled from 
the professions and commerce; aud thus by the 
force of circumstances as well as the promptings 
of genius, seemed destined for a literary life. 
This vague purpose was confirmed by the un- 





instance, perhaps, in the annals of literature, of 
so instantaneous and complete a recognition of 
the advent of a poet as followed the appearance 
of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” It introduced him 
at once to fame and society; and it did this by 
virtue of the eloquent utterance it gave to feel- 
ings that then latently glowed in every noble 
heart. Like a bugle whose echoes speak the 
moruing cheer that exhilarates the frame of the 
newly-roused hunter, it caught up, rendered mu- 
sical and prolonged the strains of pity, hope and 
faith, rife, though seldom audible, in the world. 
It is essential to poetry of this nature that the 
seusibilities should be acted upon by some actual 
scene, person, or event; and accordingly we find 
that every successful composition of Campbell 
has a personal basis; to this, indeed, we may as- 
cribe that spirit of reality which constitutes the 
distinction between forced and spontaneous verse; 
his muse, when herself, is awake, magnetic and 
spirited ; the sense of beauty, or the enthusiasm 
of love and freedom being aaturally excited, utter 


| themselves in fervid strains. Thus the apostro- 


phe to Poland, and the protest against skepti- 
cism, the appeal to the disappointed lover, the 
description of mutual happiness—and, in fact, 


all the animated episodes in the Pleasures of 


Hope, grew directly out of the events of the day 
or the immediate experience of the poet. * Lo- 
chiel’s Warning” embodies a traditionary vein 
of local feeling derived from the land of his 
nativity; the “Exile of Erin” consecrates the 
woes of a poor fellow with whom he sympa- 
thised on the banks of the Elbe; the “Beech Tree's 
Petition” was suggested by an interview with two 
ladies in the gardeu where it grew; the * Lines 
on a Scene in Bavaria,” are a literal transcript 
from memory; * Ye Mariners of England” ex- 
presses feelings awakened by the poet's own es- 
cape from a privateer. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that the draft of this famous naval ode 
was found among his papers, seized on his re- 
turn from Germany on the suspicion that his 
visit had a treasonable design. In the freshness 
of youth he witnessed a battle, a retreat, and 
the field upou which the night-camp of an army 
was pitched; and the vivid emotions thus in- 
duced, he eloquently breathed in Hohenlindea 
and The Soldier’s Dream. His dramatic tastes 
are finely reflected in the address to Johu Kem- 
ble, and his classical in the ode to the Greeks. 
We also trace the relation between the very na- 
ture of the man and whatever appealed to the 
sense of the heroic or the beautiful in his letters. 
The State Trials excited his deepest youthful 
sympathy ; it is natural that to him the memora- 
ble experience of life was to hear Neukomm 
play the organ and stand with Mrs. Siddons 
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Lady” was written while his mind was full of a|ges. We know of few specimens of English 
project to visit the East; and his subsequent in-| verse comparable to the best of Campbell's for 
tention of joining bis brother in America, with effective rhythm ; contrast the spirit-stirring flow 
whom he kept up a regular correspondence. ac-| of the Song of the Greeks with the organ-like 
counts for his choice of * The Valley of Wyo- | cadence of Hoheulinden, or the pathetic melody 
ming” as the sceue of Gertrude. A critie whose | of Lord Ullin’s Daughter with the deep flowing 
taste and organization fit him to seize upon the | emphasis of the Battle of the Baltic. It is re- 
vital spirit of works of genius, says that in this, markable that this fine musical adaptation belongs 
poem there is “ the best got up bridal” in the ‘to all his genuine pieces ;—we mean those natu- 
whole range of English poetry. The zest and | rally inspired ; while his muse is never whipped 
truthful beauty of the description is drawn from’ into service as in Glencoe and Theodoric, with- 


the bard’s own experience of the conjugal sen-|out betraying the fact in her stiff or wayward 
timent. His biographer describes Miss Sinclair,| movement. This only proves how real a poet 


who became his wife, as one of those women Campbell was. 


a pana 


who unite great vivacity of temperament with| Wedemur, however, to the opinion frequently 


a latent tenderness and melancholy—the very 
beings to captivate permanently a man at once 
ardeut and tasteful, like Campbell. 

Even his defects point to the same impressible 
temper; quickly aroused to anger. of which sev- 
eral curious instances occur in his memoirs, he 
as quickly yielded to the reaction of generous 
and candid feeling: the transition was as child- 
like as it was sincere, and in perfect accordance 
with the poetical character. The same is true 


of his alternate relish of severe intellectual labor | 


and the most luxurious self-indulgence. Camp- 


advanced, that his poetic fire died out long before 
his life. One of his noblest compositions, lofty 
and inspiring in sentiment, and grandly musical 
‘in rhythm, is ** Hallowed Ground :” and one of 
his most striking pieces, ** The Last Man,” both 
|of which were late productions. 

The personality so characteristic of genuine 
feeling is not only evident in the obvious inspira- 
tion, but in the verbal execution of his concep- 
tion. Thus he constantly impersonates insensi- 
hle objects. It is the bugles that sing truce, and 
he that lays himself beneath the willow; the 
glow of evening is like, not the cheek and brow 





bell by nature was a patriot and a philanthropist, | 
a lover and a friend, an enthusiast and a scholar; | of woman, but of her we love. ‘Throughout the 
impulsive and fastidious at the same time,—-gen- | intensity of the feeling personifies the object de- 
erous and vain by turns, with sensibility and cul- | seribed, and gives human attributes to inanimate 
ture, now fagging and now soaring; and, thus) things—exactly as in the artless language of in- 
coustituted, we may imagine the effect upon him | fancy and the oratory of an uncivilized people. 


of being doomed to write in the prime of his life | Such is the instinct of nature; it is what sepa- 


—* my son is mad, my wife dead, and my harp 
unstrung.”” Yet, like nearly all the gifted men of 
his age, he was so singularly blessed with social 
privileges, that we are forcibly reminded of 
Scott's declaration that these constituted his real 
obligations to literature. In the course of Camp- 
hell's letters, we find him at different periods eu- 
joying the society first of Dr. Burney, Mrs. Ineh- 
bald, Dr. Gregory, Dugald Stewart and the lead- 
ing spirits of the past century—then of Klop- 
stock. Schlegel and Humboldt. and on his return 
from his first continental visit, of Currie, Roscoe, 
Sidney Smith, Mackintosh, Rogers and the ha- 
bitués of Holland House, in its palmy days— 
while Madame de Stael, Mrs. Siddons, Scott. 
and the last bright galaxy of British writers were 
familiar associates. 

In regard to the form of Campbell's poetry. 
we are immediately steuck with his delicate and 
true feeling for the harmony of language; he 
knew instinetively how to follow Pope's rule and 
exuse the sound to be an echo to the sense. When 
a boy he expressed keen disappointment at not 
being able to make a lady appreciate the mean 
ing of Llomer by the sound of celebrated passa- 


|rates verse from prose, the diction of fancy and 
emotion from that of affairs and science. 

If any one is preéminently entitled to the name 
of Poet, in its most obvious sense, it is he who 
so emphatically represents in verse a natural sen- 
timent that his expression of it is seized upon by 
the common voice and becomes its popular utter- 
ance. This direct, sympathetic, intelligent and 
recognized phase of thé art has been the most 
significant and effective from the days of Job 
and Homer to those of Tasso and Campbell. 
The vivid rhetorical embodiment of a genuine 
feeling prevalent at the time or characteristic of 
humanity—is the most obvious and the most nat- 
ural province of the bard. The ballads of anti- 
quity, the troubadour songs and the primitive 
national lyric evince how instinctive is this de- 
velopment of poetry. The philosophic combi- 
nations of the drama, the descriptive traits of the 
pastoral and the formal range of the epic are re- 
sults of subsequent culture and more premedita- 
ted skill. This is also true of the refinements of 
sentiment, the mystical fancies and the vague 
| actdaatil which German literature and the in- 

fluence of Wordsworth, Shelley aud Coleridge 
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have grafted upon modern English verse. If we|tion to the every day, the common-place and the 
were to adopt a vernacular poet from the brilli- | mechanical; accordingly in its very natave, it 
ant constellation of the last and present century, | was “ like angels’ visits” and no more to be sum- 
as representing legitimately natural and popular | moned at will, than the glow of affection or the 
feeling, with true lyric energy—such as finds in-| spirit of prayer. That idleness had nothing to 
evitable response and needs no advocacy or criti- | do with the want of productiveness of his muse, 
cism to uphold or elucidate it—we should name | so absurdly insisted on, during bis life, is evident 
Campbell. He wrote from the intensity of his from his letters. He was always busy—but un- 
own sympathies with freedom, truth and love; | fortunately, for the most part. in tasks of literary 
his expression, therefore, is truly poetic in its|drudgery undertaken for subsistence; and de- 
spirit; while in rhetorical finish and aptness he | serves laudation instead of censure, for having 
had the very best culture—that of German lite- | respected the divine art he loved too muck to 
rature. ‘Thus simply furnished with inspiration: degrade it into the service of hackneyed neces- 
and with a style, both derived from the most sity. He was in fact a singularly industrious 
genuine resources—the one from nature and the | man; in his youth, an assiduous student while 
other from the highest art—he gave melodious performing the duties of tutor, clerk and compi- 
and vigorous utterance not to a peculiar vein of ler; and in manhood and age always engaged 
imagination like Shelley, nor a mystical attach-| upon some bvokseller’s job, now making an 
ment to nature like Wordsworth, nor an egotistic abridgement and now a translation; at one time 
personality like Byron—but to a love of freedom | the editor of a magazine, and, at another, of a 
and truth that political events had caused to glow collection of the English poets;—now writing 
with unwonted fervor in the bosoms of bis no-| notes for a classic and now paragraphs for a jour- 
blest cotemporaries ; and to the native sentiment nal, lectures for the Glasgow University, state 
of domestic and social life—rendered more dear papers for Lord Minto, the biography of Mrs. 
and sacred by their recent uuhallowed desecra- | Siddons or Petrarch, letters from Algiers,— 
tion. It was not by ingenuity, egotism, or arti | whatever, in short. offered in the way of literary 
fice that he thus chanted,—but honestly, earnest-| work that would give him bread. His corres- 
ly—from the impulse of youthful ardor and ten-| pondence lets us into the secret of his unosten- 
derness moulded by scholarship. It is now the | tatious and patient labor, his constant projects and 
fashion to admire verse more intricate, sentiment suggestions of more; and the encroachments of 
less defined, ideas of a metaphysical cast and a ungenial employment upon his sensitive organi- 
rhythm less modulated by simple and grand ca- | zation. One cannot but honor the kindly and 
dences ; yet toa manly intellect, to a heart yet philosophic manner in which he speaks of his 
alive with fresh, brave, unperverted instincts— | disappointments in these familiar letters; and 




















the intelligible, glowing and noble tone of Camp- 
bell’s verse is yet fraught with cheerful augury. 
It has outlived, in current literature, and in in- 
dividual remembrance, the diffuse metrical tales 
of Scott and Southey; finds a more prulonged 
response from its general adaptation. than the 


rejoice to perceive that the feelings that inspired 
his memorable lines consoled him under all re- 
verees, so that the moment he was in contact 
with the attractions of nature, friendship and 
domestic peace, joy revived within him. The 
genuineness of his poetic impulse is thus indica- 





ever-recurring keynote of Byron, and lingers on| ted by the tenor of his life. Instead of lazily re- 
the lips and in the hearts of those who only posing on laurels early-won, he was eminently 
muse over the more elaborate pages of minstrels, | true to the faith aud independence that make 
whose golden ore is either beaten out to intangi- | beautiful the dreams of his youth ;—devoted to 
ble thinness or largely mixed with the alloy of his kindred and friends with self-denying gene- 
less precious metal. Indeed nothing evinces a | resity, sympathising to the last in the cause of 
greater want of just appreciation in regard to| freedom, cognizant every where and always of 
the art or gift of poetry than the frequent com- | the intrinsic worth of the primal sentiments whose 
plaints of such a poet as Campbell because of beauty he so fondly sung; and never forgetful of 
the limited quantity of his verse. It would be | the duty and the privileges of amity, courage and 
as rational to expect the height of animal spirits,| fame. Such is the evidence of the unstudied 
the exquisite sensation of convalescence, the) epistles now first collected ;—the spontaneous 
rapture of an exalted mood, the perfect content| record of his occupations, opinions and feelings 
of gratified love, the tension of profound thought, | throughout life. They are consistent, and wor- 
or any other state, the very law of which is rari-| thy both of the man and tke poet. They exhi- 
ty, to become permanent. Campbell's best verse | bit a career divided between books and jour- 
was born of emotion,—not from idle reverie or|neys—each nourishing bis mind; an episode of 
verbal experiment; that emotion was heroic or| domestic happiness that realizes all that good 
tender, sympathetic or devotional ;—the excep- sense would advocate and romance glorify ;— 
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intervals of great physical suffering, melancholy 
bereavements, and cheerless toil, ever and anon 
redeemed by delightful social intercourse, deser- 
ved honors, and felicitous moods. The death of 
his wife, the idiocy of his only son, the failure of 
his own health, his homeless life in London and 
his death in forlorn exile,—these and some of 
the natural consequences of such vicissitudes— 
throw a gloom over portions of the memoir; but 
through them and beyond, now that they are 
passed, the poet rises benignly in the integrity of 
his sentiments and the beauty of his art. 





FLOWER-LIFE. 


TO A LADY. 


I think that next to your sweet eyes, 
And pleasant books, and star-lit skies, 
I love the world of flowers ; 
Less for their beauty of a day, 
Than for the tender things they say, 
And for a creed I’ve held alway 
That they are sentient Powers. 


It may be matter for a smile— 
And I laugh inwardly, the while 
I speak the fancy out— 
But that they love, and that they woo, 
And that they often marry too, 
And do as noisier creatures do, 
I’ve not the feeblest doubt. 


And so, I cannot deem it right, 

To take them from the glad sunlight, 
As I have sometimes dared— 
Though not without an anxious sigh, 
Lest this should break some gentle tie, 

Some covenant of friendship, I 
Had better far have spared. 


And when in wild or thoughtless hours, 

My hand hath crushed the tiniest flowers, 
I ne’er could shut from sight 

The corpses of the tender things, 

With other drear imaginings, 

And little angel-flowers with wings 
Would haunt me through the night. 


Oh! say you, Friend, the creed is fraught 
With sad and ev’n with painful thought; 
Nor could you bear to know 
That such capacities belong 
To creatures helpless against wrong, 
At once too weak to fly the strong 
Or front the feeblest foe ? 


So be it always then with you, 
So be it—whether false or true— 

I press my faith on none— 
If other fancies please you more, 
The flowers shall blossom as before, 
Dear as the sybil-leaves of yore, 


Yet, though I give you no reply, 
It were not hard to justify 

My creed to partial ears; 
But conscious of the cruel part, 
Here I should plead with clumsy art— 
Icannot talk against your heart, 

Or reason ’gainst your tears. 

AGLavs. 





COUNT KONINGSMARK, 


A well-known monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey has sculptured on it a bas-relief representing 
a coach in the fashion of the day; three horse- 
men are at its side, and one of them has just dis- 
charged a blunderbuss at the person sitting in it, 
who, from the manner of extending his hands, 
seems to be wounded; the smoke is rising from 
the muzzle of the gun, and the horses to the coach 
are curvetting as if alarmed at the report. The 
design of the bas-relief is to record the murder of 
Thomas Thynne. 

Thynne was one of the wealthiest subjects in 
England. He had been a member of several 
parliaments; and though much in favor at court, 
had given offence by carrying up a petition for 
the speedy call of a Parliament. After this he 
joined the party of the Duke of Monmouth, who 
had a great friendship for him, and frequently 
visited him at his magnificent seat, Longleat, in 
Wiltshire. In Absolam and Achitophel, Thynne 
is mentioned under the name of Issachar. Speak- 
ing of Monmouth, Dryden says, 


“ Who now begins his progress to ordain 

With chariots, horsemen and a numerous train— 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 

And consecrates the place of bis abode, 

But hospitable treats did most commend 

Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend.” 


He appears to have been popular, much be- 
loved, and not to have excited envy by his riches. 
He was familiarly called Tom of ten thousand, 
which it has been remarked was equal to a hun- 
dred thousand at the present day, with the ad- 
vantage of the alliteration to boot. 

At this time, Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, was by far the greatest 
heiress in the kingdom. She was born in Janu- 
ary, 1667, and her father dying when she was 
two or three years old, left her the representa- 
tive of the Percy family and the heir of their im- 
mense estates. Her grandmother, who was an 
intriguing old lady, was much occupied in em- 
ploying her talents for match-making, for the 
benefit of the lady Elizabeth, and she was mar- 





But senseless every one. 


ried before she was thirteen to Earl Ogle, the 
only son of the Duke of Newcastle. With him 
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she never lived as a wife; aud he dying soon after 
the ceremony, Thynne became her suitor, and 


fluence of Monmouth and other noble friends, 
succeeded in obtaining her for his bride. Im- 
mediately after the marriage, which appears to 
have been private, she was, with the consent of 
her husband, sent to the continent for a year to 
complete her education. Some accounts repre- 
sent her to have fled. She was then not more 
than fourteen, and Thynve was perhaps three 
times her age. 

Early in the year 1681, Count Koningsmark 
visited England, bringing a letter of recommen- 
dation from the King of Sweden to Charles II. 
He was nephew to the Governor of Pomerania, 
nearly allied to the royal family, and the propri- 
etor of large landed estates in Germany. He 
soon became one of the most distinguished char- 
acters at court. His face and person were emi- 
nently handsome ; his long, light-colored hair was 
the admiration of the one sex and the envy of the 
other. Graceful and engaging in his carriage, 
conspicuous for his horsemanship and the ele- 
gance of his equipage and apparel, and a mas- 
ter of all the accomplishments that became his 
rank, it may easily be conceived what a splendid 
appearance he made among the gay courtiers of 
that dissolute reign. He brought with him, too, 
the reputation of a gallant suldier, and had al- 
ready gained renown by several acts of adven- 
turous bravery in a war against the Turks. With 
the prestige from these explvits, he had visited 
several countries in Europe and been received 
with distinction by their sovereigns. On his ar- 
rival iu England he soon ingratiated himself with 
the old king, whose favor stood him in good stead 
in the hour of need. Such a cavalier, then oaly 
twenty-two years old, was likely to make a great 
impression on the young heiress of Northumber- 
land, whose susceptibility of feeling and high 
talent were afterwards fully developed. A wri- 
ter of romance might picture the winning atten- 
tions, the secret interviews, the agony of sepa- 
ration, and the vows of constancy that passed 
between lovers so well suited to each other. It 
is certain that the marriage with Thynne was not 
agreeable to the lady, and provoked much cen- 
sure at the time. Evelyn mentions that the Ear! 
of Essex was suspected of being a promoter of 
the match, but he denied all participation in it, 


who was no longer dans sa premiére jeunesse, her 
heart of her free will was bestowed on the hand- 
some Swede. 

Thynne was with the court in London, his 
wife in Holland, and Koningsmark had returned 
to the continent. Such was the situation of the 
parties towards the close of the year 1681. It 
was on Sunday night, the 12th of February, 
1682, that the west end of London was startled 
by the news, that Mr. Thynne had been mur- 
dered in his coach. It occurred in Pall Mall, 
one of the most frequented streets, between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening. He was shot 
with four balls, and expired the next morning. 
His servants saw the three men on horseback, 
but could not identify the murderers. A _ pistol, 
however, was dropped on the spot which was 
traced to one of them and led to the detection 
of the assassins. A Pole named Borosky. and 
Stern, a Swede, were apprehended, who imme- 
diately confessed their guilt, and implicated a 
Capt. Vratz, another Swede. On his arrest he 
did not deny that he was present at the murder, 
but said his intention was to fight with Thynne 
for a wrong he had received from him. This it 
afterwards appeared was for speaking ill of his 
friend, the Count. Koningsmark, it was found 
on the examination of the prisoners, was then 
concealed in London, where he had been for 
some weeks occasionally changing his lodgings, 
and that Vratz had used his name, and promised 
a large reward to his accomplices to induce them 
to the perpetration of the crime. The police 
pursued the Count, and he was apprehended in 
the disguise of a sailor just as he was proceed- 
ing on board a ship at Gravesend. On the 28th 
of February all four were tried at the old Bailey 
—Borosky, Stern and Vratz as principals, and 
Koningsmark as accessory before the fact. With 
the first three there was little trouble, as their 
confession was sufficient for their conviction. 
With Koningsmark it was otherwise. He was 
not present at the murder, and the question was, 
whether the circumstantial evidence was strong 
enough to connect him withit. ‘There was proof 
that Vratz, who seems to have been the Count’s 
agent in the affair, and Stern, were in the habit 
of frequenting his lodgings, that he expressed 
great anxiety for the arrival of Borosky, who 
came to London only two days before ; that he 
bought a sword for Borosky, that Vratz and the 


and accused the countess of Northumberland of} Pole were at his rooms the day of the murder, 


having sold her granddaughter to Thynne for 
money. The marriage seems not to have extin- 
guished the hopes of the Count and the prefer- 
ence of the lady for the accomplished young sol- 


and that Vratz returned to him immediately after 
it was committed. It also appeared that Kon- 
ingsmark had sent to inquire of the Swedish am- 
bassador if he should call Thynne to account for 





dier, over a husband she had been forced to wed, | certain injurious words he had spoken of him, 
was not unnatural. It is. easy to believe that| whether it might not interfere with his preten- 





while she reluctantly gave her hand to a man! sions to the Lady Ogle. All these circumstan- 
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ees—the concealment of the Count, his flying, 
his disguise, his resentment against Thynne, for 
the affront he had received, and the assassina- 
tion being effected by his creatures, who had no 
motive from any injury to themselves, were urged 
with great force by the lawyers for the prosecu- 
tion. The Chief Justice, Pemberton, leaned 
very much in favor of the Count, and though he 
affected to seem impartial, it was apparent his 
wish was for an acquittal. Accordingly, after 
being out for half an hour, they found a verdict 
of guilty against the three principals, and of not 
guilty, as to Koningsmark. It was clear beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the assassination 
had been contrived by him and perpetrated at 
his instigation, and that he was far more guilty 
than the three wretches who were most justly 
hanged. Nothing but the known favor of the 
King, and the high rank and wealth of the Count, 
could have saved him from the death of a felon, 
and this trial presents another instance where 
petty villains are punished and great ones es- 
eape. As the confessions were excluded from 
the evidence, it must be owned, there were not 
wanting plausible arguments to show the insuffi- 
ciency of the proof at least as strong as those 
which were urged in Webster’s case. But in 
those days of rigorous execution of the law, such 
lenity was remarkable, and had he been an ob- 
secure culprit, Count Koningsmark would have 
met the reward due to his crime. 

He was glad to hurry from England as soen as 
his trial was over. He had remarked there was 
@ stain on him, but one good action in the wars, 
or a lodging upon a counter-scarp would wash 
it clean. He continued his adventurous career, 
and loat his life, at the age of twenty-seven, in the 
Morea, in the year 1686 in a skirmish before Ar- 
gos. Other accounts say it was froma fever ta- 
ken during the campaign. It was his brother 
whose remains were found buried near the cham- 
ber of Sophia of Zell, the wife of George the 
first, in Hanover. where he was supposed to have 
been put to death by order of the Elector. The 
two brothers have often been confounded. The 
beautiful Countess of Koningsmark, well known 
as the favorite of Augustus, King of Poland, of 
whom the anecdote of the horse shoe and purse 
of gole is told, for her visit to Charles the 
twelfth, and as the mother of Marshal Saxe, the 
most distinguished warrier of the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth, was their sister, She appears grace- 
fully in the Chevalier Merlin, in the former pages 
of “the Messenger.” Thynne was a man of dis- 
solute habits, and some not very decorous verses 
concerning his fate are preserved in Walpole’s 
Reminiscences. 

The heroine of the tragedy, the Lady Ogle, 
was now for tlhe second time a maiden widow, 





and in less than three months after the murder 
of Thynne, being just then fifteen years old, she 
was married to the Duke of Somerset, known as 
the Proud Duke. She figures in the history of 
the reign of Queen Anne, over whom she had 
a great ascendancy, which she used to the detri- 
ment of Harley and the tories. Swift describes 
her as “excelling all even of her own sex in 
every art of insinuation,” and it was against her 
that his famous black letter Windsor Prophecy, 
was written. The following passage, in which 
an allusion is made to the color of her hair, could 
never have been forgiven: 


“ And dear England if aught I understond 
Beware of carrots from Northumberlond. 

Carrots sown Thynne a deep root may get 

If so they be in Somer set : 

Their Conyngs mark thou; for I have been told 
They assassine when young, and poison when old.” 


From these lines it would seem there had been 
a charge against her of being privy to the mur- 
der of Thyune. Swift paid dearly for this cruel 
libel, and the Duchess of Somerset, on her knees, 
entreated Queen Anne not to bestow on hima mi- 
tre, whereby the Dean of St. Patrick’s was for- 
ever excluded from the great object of his ambi- 
tion, a seat on the bench of bishops. She died 
in the year 1722, leaving many children, and her 
posterity are now numerous among the highest 
nobility of Great Britain. Among her descen- 
dants was the founder of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. 





DON QUIXOTE, 


SUGGESTED BY A PAINTING OF R. M. SULLY. 
The Painter’s fine and skilful touch 
In form and color richly blent, 
Hath wrought the rare romancer’s dream 
A fit embodiment; 
And pictured thus the image seems 
Familiar in each tint and trace,— 
As on the startled fancy gleams 
A well-remembered face. 


With eager eye and thoughtful brow, 
In negligent array bedight, 

Thou standest forth in aspect true— 
La Mancha’s doughty knight! 

With mirth and pity strangely blent, 
With half a smile and half a sigh, 

We read in thy enraptured gaze 
Thine aspirations high. 


For in thy history’s strange romance, 
Since first we traced its magic thread, 
A hidden meaning we have learned, 
A higher moral read— 
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How, by its daring led astray, 

The spirit from its soaring height 
Is bowed to dull reality, 

By disappointment’s blight. 


Thy daring deeds of high emprise 
The mocking world may smile to see,— 

From thoughtful hearts thy woes shall win 
A kindlier sympathy. 

And glorious is the Painter’s art, 
That thus can make more real seem 

To sense, as to the haunted mind, 
Imagination’s dream! 

Richmond. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SULLY. 


see alone these records of a time which is shrined 
deep in his heart of hearts, and which he often 
ponders over with boyish vain regret. 


II. 
LOOKING FROM THE BLUE RIDGE. 


On a glorious day in early summer in the year 
of grace 18—, Sully reined up his little pony, 
which had borne him thus far through many 
scenes of the Lowlands and the Piedmont region, 
near to the * Blue Ball” and in sight of Winches- 
ter and the far * Fort Mountain.” 

Before me lay the great valley of Virginia—in 
the distance on a mountain spur the house of my 
friend Frank Sully. Frank is an elder cousin of 
mine, third or fourth removed and we were at 
college together. He is one of those good fel- 
lows who, eschewing politics, law and merchan- 


HIS SOJOURN IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. | dizing, settle down upon their farms in posses- 


1. 


SULLY FROM HIS MOUNTAIN LODGE. 


sion of a spouse, blessings, (in the matrimonial 
vernacular) and a thousand acres, content there 
to live and die, far from the passion and the glory 
of the vain and heartless world. He cares for 


It is a fine warm morning in early spring, and | nothing but his family, friends, library, newspa- 
while the woodbine is twining itself in budding | per and mountain air. Happy dog! your philos- 
festoons around my window-shutters—open to | ophy, friend Frank, is a greater and more heart- 
the glorious mountain breeze—and the leaves of | satisfying than the Stoic or the Epicurean. 
the young year wafting on the air a tenderblos-| But inthis resolution and this mode of life, the 
somy perfume, and the blue sky dotted with sooth to speak I do not, Frank, see all the gran- 
snowy clouds and ploughed by the mottled| deur and denial which is plain to some who 
breast-prows of invumerable jubilant birds ;—/ would not abandon forever and a day the vain 
while all around me is soft and bright, I will pen | life of the city to anchor all his hopes and long- 


these rambling and idle pages. 


ing for the unattainable good in this richest and 


Idle like him who pens them, for who could be| most gorgeous region of the Old Dominion. 
“energetic” or engage in any business (vile| Speak not of the Lowlands and itscities! [have 
word) on sucha day! Wordsworth never drank | lingered on the wooded heights above the James 
in such a sunlight on the shores of his beloved | River falls and embraced ata glance that fair 
Windermere, Rabelais never dreamed on so glo-| and imperial panorama; the river brawling and 
rious a morning in his own Touraine where time- | roaring beneath, around islands shrouded in foam- 
eaten towers and ancient monasteries and old | dipping verdure—the white columns of the Capi- 
forests rose around him to prompt with their | tol, like the antique Parthenon’s, rising in grace- 


storied scenes his wild imagination. 


ful and artistic relief against the azure of the un- 


Mine is a fairer land to dream in too—a land | clouded sky; and | have seen the winding river 
where the dolce far niente more supremely reigns, | at sunset, bathed in a light, than which a softer 
where the far blue ridges lie like petrified waves| or more gorgeous was never poured by Italy on 
and the lofty woods are unstirred save by the idle | her storied streams. But the glories of the Low- 
breeze which wafts to the ear the distant croak | land fade beside the beauty and the grandeur of 
of the busy crow, or buoys aloft the long and | the mountain ramparts. 


nervous wing of the mountain hawk. 


1am conscious that this paragraph is a little high- 


Tho design of these rambling leaves is to de- | flown, and perhaps, as my friends the Critics say, 
pict neither character vor scenery, but to place|inbad taste. Possibly. But who could look upon 
on paper, for my own inspection, the memories of | this scene and speak in measured words? How 
a brief, but happy period in a region stored with | dreamily comes the warm breath of summer to 
the historic and alive with the old traditional. | the glowing brow—how the cloud-shadows chase 
It is not a tale, for it has no plot, nor a novel, for| each other as they float along faster than desert- 
it enters into no descriptions, and leaves to the| steeds over yonder pine-waving mountain side— 
imagination all but the bare and rude outline.| and the sparkling and winding, though slow and 





For Sully’s eye alone is it written and his will'subdued current of the Shenandoah, how it 
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murmurs to itself of bright landscapes which it has 
mirrowed, meadows and glens and stately moun- 
tains, so beautiful that neither the sycamore 
heights of the broad Potomac, nor yet the gran- 
deur of the ocean, can ever console it. 

—It is a region of continuous feud between 
two mighty races, and here are scattered tradi- 
tions as striking as ever were presented in his low- 
Jand raids to the author of Rob Roy. Here Mor- 
gan, that wild soldier, lived and fought ;—here 
was the scene of numberless’ Indian battles ;— 
and on the Fort Mountain yonder, that azure 
rampart twenty miles away, which springs up in 
in the middle of the valley and sinks again with 
all its peaks ‘in long procession, beautiful and 
calm,” that visionary character Old Powel lived 
and coined his * Caroluses.” 

Here was the war path of the Delawares 
aud Catawbas, the battle field of races aud of 
nations;—we are “standing upon Marathon! ” 


III. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





I have a suspicion that at this rate we will not 
proceed with our narrative; yet we but stopped 
to gaze upon this scene, fairer with its woodland 
waves than Cortez ever saw “silent upon a peak 
in Darien.” Now we will leave these lofty ele- 
vations and descend into the valley, where “ In- 
glewood” raises on a spur of the mountain its 
old-fashioned roofs and Frank is awaiting us with 
old-fashioned hospitality. 

The gathering around his stirrup, the shaking 
of hands and the thousand enquiries over, Sully 
was permitted to look around him. His glance 
fell first, after Mistress Emily, on Fanny—ah! tell- 
tale glance !—and his eye embraced with a single 
look the treasures of that mad-cap face and form. 
Then Judith’s stately and religious manner 
brought back to him old memories (though then 
he was scarce more than a youth,) and the coun- 
try frankness of Frank, Jr., (fifteen last Pente- 
cost) attracted his favorable regard. 

Frank himself is an oddity. He had many 
passions throughout his wild youth and early 
manhood, and these have giveu to his character 
a natural and unaffected eccentricity, which to 
th mond, jadedwith commonplace, is most enti 
cing. Jolly dog! he wrapped himself as pro- 
foundly in these things,—Optics, Electricity, ang - 
ling and fairy mythology—as ever Paracelsus did 
in his search, or Alexander in his scheme of uni- 
versal conquest. He wrote, it is said, a novel. 
(with a smack of the antique aboutit,) construc- 
ted electrical machines and telescopes, and at 
last having exhausted these hobbies, settled down 
on Angling and Virginia Antiquities, which bid 
fair to last him throughout life. 





Talk to Frank of Virginia and he will listen 
to you all day long—go with him down to the 
Shenandoah yonder near the island to angle for 
* fall-fish,” and stretched upon the bank in a list- 
less attitude of dreamy idleness, he will watch 
his bright cork where it floats upon the eddies 
from morning until the shadows creep up the 
mountain. 

—Now Sully will proceed with his chronicle. 


IV. 


THE HUGUENOT GRAVES. 





This morning Frank was vehemently 
thrown off the balance of his propriety by a very 
simple circumstance. I have mentioned that 
Optics, Electricity and such matters were once 
his hobbies, and that he had constructed ma- 
chines and telescopes. Indeed from a sort of 
observatory on the top of the house, an enor- 
mously long spy-glass of his own construction, 
(much resembling outwardly asmall hollow log) 
defied the privacy of the valley. 

Nothing had happened to the telescope, butin 
lighting his pipe he discovered to his horror that 
the hickory brand of his imagination was in 
in truth the handle of his electrical machine. 
Amid the laughter of Mistress Emily and the 
girls, Frank made an immediate assault without 
further explanation on the person of Hannibal, a 
black boy, who had unconsciously appropriated 
the “dry wood,” and kicked that noble Cartha- 
genian through the portico; then—still much 
irate—he gathered up his fishing rods and lines, 
and saying that he dedicated that day to amuse- 
ment took his way, followed by Sully and Frank, 
Jr., towards the Shenandoah. 

—*‘ Look yonder,” said Frank, throwing one 
leg lazily over the fence and resting the stem of 
of his pipe upon it, ‘* where you see them thresh- 
ing wheat (I’ve got mine out) near the Tiltham- 
mer mill, once stood the greatest Tavern in all 
these parts ;—the level there was the race-course, 
where all the (now) old fellows in the county 
assembled to bet, play, and back their favorite 
horses. The Tavern was burnt down twenty 
years ago, and the race of wild young devils 
grew up to abjure the habits of their youth. 
‘Their sons are said to be an improvement on 
them, and no doubt their sons will in like manner 
improve on their progenitors—no doubt.” 

It was impossible to say whether Frank was 
in jest or earnest when he spoke in that tone and 
with that luxurious indolence in every movement 
which repudiated so much as a turn of the head. 
Here by the “ ‘Tilthammer,.” beneath a group of 
lofty palm-like trees, were some obscure graves. 

—* Here are the Huguenot graves, friend Sul- 
ly,”’ said Frank, thoughtfully, “ and they are no 
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doubt a century old—not that they probably go 
back to the Edict and Nat. Bacon’s rebellion, 
but they are old. See how the moss has covered 
this obscure stone—moss! moss! friend Sully— 
this is the end of the greatest. The law of na- 
ture they say is progress and she will neither re- 
member herself nor suffer her children to be re- 
membered !” 

Suddenly a hare started from the brambles 
around the stones, and disappeared like a dream. 

“It is a desert place,” said Frank, “the very 
rabbits have takeu possession !” 


¥. 
THE FROISSART OF THE VALLEY. 


Frank spoke in a tone serious and even sad, 
and we left, without further comment, those ob- 





scure resting places of a great and undying) 


people. 

—‘*Old Kercheval never sojourned here long,”’ 
said Frank, “and yet there are perhaps more 
traces of the past here than elsewhere in the en- 
tire valley—I mean the historic part. Come! 


we will mount this hill, friend Sully—we must! 


touch the river at the ‘ Island’ where Wat Tyr- 
ril haunts. 

—‘* Now we can see far and wide. There to 
the right is the ‘Old Chapel’ built as far back as 
1796, where repose a long line of holy and hon- 
ored dead; and over there—beyond Millwood, 
embowered in its tulip-trees and oaks—is Gene- 
ral Morgan’s seat, Saratoga, of historic memory. 
The Hessian prisoners he had taken were forced 
to build it, and many a wild tradition hangs here- 
abouts of Morgan, from the days of his vagaries 
at Battletown to the period of his strangely reli- 
gious death. 


“‘ Now he sleeps at the foot of the Round Hill 
yonder where you see the smoke of Winchester 
rise; in the old colonial Lutheran Church; so at 
least says Kercheval. Do you recollect that 


man?” 
*T never saw him, Frank.” 


“That was a remarkable person, friend Sul- 
ly—not for the passion which constituted his life, 
but for his persevering reliance on the future 
years forhis vindication. He was the Froissart 
of this region, and never did an actor in the by- 


gone time pass him by unsifted.” 
* You knew him then personally ?” 


“Well. An old fellow with stooping shoul- 
ders, gray hair, and bright eye, mounted on a 
little, shaggy, slow-going pony. He has often 
visited me here at Inglewood ; and though others 
looked upon him as an idle visionary I did not.” 

“He seems to have been a sort off Old Mor- 


tality 1” 


tality of history !—So much for the first and only 
historical authority on the Indian wars.” 

“« By the bye, it just oceurs to me, Frank, why 
don’t you write a history of Virginia?” 

The master of Inglewood (as the neighbours 
some times call him) answered solemuly, with a 
hand upon my arm, 

“Friend Sully, this is a task neither for you 
nor me. History is not a pastime. Enough.” 

And calling my attention to a picturesque tract 
of some hundred rich and blooming acres, which 
the bright waters of the Shenandoah encircled, 
“here,” said he, “is the Island and there in his 
canoe is Wat Tyrril.” 


Vi. 
THE ANGLER. 


Wat Tyrril was a singular character—half- 
Indian in blood, whole Crusoe in his habits. 
There he sat or rather lay in his boat, with his 
fishing rod idly dangling over the side, absorbed 
apparently in reverie. I saw at a glance the 
reason for Frank’s partiality. Here was a man 
who sympathized with him. They were both 
anglers by organization. 

Wat Tyrril was a born angler. That it re- 
quired but a glance to see. ‘There was a care- 
less ease about himself and his little canoe, a 
drop of the arm and a bend of the body which 
said so plainly. 

Why, otherwise, did he live in this secluded 
spot—scarce visiting Millwood once a week, 
though but two or three miles distant—cradled 
in his lonely lodge at the foot of the dark pine- 
covered Blue Ridge, in the encircling arms of 
the quiet Shenandoah, which echoed no sound 
but its own murmurs, save when the gun of the 
turkey-hunter cracked in the hills, or the boat- 
man’s song stole from the wooded bend, as the 
wave bore his * gundelo” to the far Potomac ? 

Yet the Angler was not lonely—his rude but 
harmless life hung to the world without by a ten- 
dril slight but strong—his little granddaughter 
Kate, who sits yonder on a rock weaving carpets 
of the water-flag. 

—Frank had no bait—the consequence of 
which was a halloo to the Angler, which sud- 
denly woke up that dreamer. He answered with 
a grave, measured and respectful salute, and 
slowly taking in his lines paddled to shore. 

* Why, Wat! you are dreaming to-day.” 

‘* Dreaming, dreaming all the time, Squire.” 

«That does no good—what are you thinking 
of so constantly ?” said Frank. 

“They're goivg to sell me out.” 

* The devil!” 

“True as sunlight;” and the Angler sighed, 
« the sheriff is going to turn me adrift for taxes,” 





“ More, friend Sully.—He was the Old Mor-! said he. 
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“Pshaw! we must do something for you, 
friend Wat,” said Frank, and we threw in oer 
lines, and soon with pulling up fish and laughing 
with the old hunter, we had turned his mind from 
mouruful thoughts. 

It was a woodland scene of rare and gorgeous 
beauty—the river flowing in silent ripples—the 
great Blue Ridge, rising, pine-clad, in the back 
ground, and in frout, embowered in a clump of 
water-dipping trees, Wat Tyrril’s lodge. 

All at once there appeared at the door (she 


had entered the house on our appearance) a little | 


girl of fourteen. A shadow seemed to pass over 
the brow of the Angler. 

“It's on her account I’m sorry, Squire,” said 
he, and I saw a tear gather in his eye and roll 
down his sunburnt cheek. He wiped it off with 
calmness and looked around resiguedly. 

—* Now, friend Wat,” said Frank, «I'll make 
you an offer. For every wild-turkey you bring 
me I'll pay you one dollar.” 

* And, Wat Tyrril,” said I, “for a fishing rod 
made of the best cedar, jointed and joined with 
tin, I will pay you five good dollars. Only pro- 
vided your daughter coats the haudle with In- 
dian silk grass.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Wat, “you are kind to the 
old mau and he thanks you from his heart.” 

—* Pshaw !” said Frank, * where is the favor? 
Now. friend Wat, here’s our basket, and if Frank 
has uo objection (this was said pleasantly to 
Frank, Jr.,) we'll get over and snack at your 
house.” 


Vil. 
HIS LODGE. 


No sooner said than done. 

One stroke of the paddle dashed the little log 
canoe through the rippling current and her bot- 
tom grated on the sand. 

The Angler's lodge was a little rough-built 
house with two rooms only, hung around with 
nets and wears, fishing spears, (for night bunt- 
ing) rods, raccoon, possum and muskrat furs, and 
supplied, as to furniture, with a rude pine table 
and two sylvan chairs of basket work, which a 
monarch might have envied. Beyond waslittle 
Kate’s own room. 

All was clean at the Angler’s and his grand- 
daughter met us with bashful but charming cour- 
tesy. Asto Frank, Jr., he was evidently at home. 

“There she is, gentlemen,” said Wat Tyrril, 
“she loves the rough hunter too.” 

And an expression of pride and even delight 
wreathed the rough features of the Angler. 

“Come Kate,” said Frank, “ kindle usa little 
fire, you and Frank, and you friend Angler, do 
you plead guilty to a fresh egg?” 


The eggs were soon brought, and the ham 
heing sliced, it was ere long hissing in its juice. 
A few potatves in addition were buried in the 
ashes. 

“* Why where did this Bible come from, grand- 
pa?” said little Kate, pointing to one in morocco 
binding which lay upon the chair. 

The Angler looked at Frank. 

“Ob pshaw !"” said he, ** Emily told me to 
bring it. She knew you had long wauted some- 
thing better than that old tatterdemalion you 
carry in your pocket.” 

** God bless her,” said the Angler with quiet 
dignity, and he banded the volume to Kate, who 


looked into Frank’s face with a delightful ex- 


pression of thanks. 
The potatoes were soon done, and Kate ra- 
king in the ashes drew them out and soon placed 





everything on the rude table. It was a happy, 
idle time we had sitting round that board that 
| golden summer’s day. 
| All at once Kate turned her head and looked 
‘through the window, across the water. 

* Grandpa,” said she, *there’s Mr. Barry 
coming down to the bank.” 

—F rank rose. 

“Carry us back, friend Wat,” said he, ‘‘it’s 
Tom.” 


VIII. 


THE OLD GENERATION AND THE NEW. 


Fauny was long the idol of the youthful Sully, 
and now wheu he had returned to the spot where 
many happy days of his baleyon boyhood flew 
away he was still her thrall. She was a re- 
markable girl. Small, frail and delicate in ap- 
pearance but as healthy as the stoutest, she 
chained the attention first and then the heart— 
for never did auburn curls cluster over a purer 
brow, or frame a face of more ingenuous and 
bewitching beauty. 

They did not on this occasion meet as cou- 
sins—that relationship so fruitful in misuader- 
standing and mistakes; but she was just the 
same mad-cap tyrant to Sully as to Mr. Tom 
Barry, (the beau of the county) and her other 
male admirers. This Mr. Barry was shrewdly 
suspected of coming to Inglewood with matri- 
monial intentions, and throughout the day, Sully 
thought was most particularly and unjustifiably 
attentive to Fanny. 

After dinuer Frank ealled for his pipe, and or- 
dered chairs to be carried into the porch. Then 
stretching out his legs, he commenced on his usual 
topic “how allthe old honor had from Virginia 
gone.” His reasons fur thisstate of things were 
manifold—among other causes, yankee immi- 
gration, and—could the truth be gotat—railroads. 
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‘As for myself,” said Frank, “I expect to see, 
before the half-century ends, a railroad running 
through Massanutton yonder and the North Moun- 
tain” — 

“ Well, all the better,” said I. 

“To say nothing of tunnelling our old Blue 
Ridge,” continued Frank. ‘“ What will be the 
advantage, Sully ?” 

‘An opening to the sea-board for produce.” 

« Yes, yes, that isthe eternal ery! an opening 
for produce! You are wrong, doubly wrong! 
Your railroads will perhaps carry off a few bar- 
rels of flour, a few bushels of wheat, but beyond 
that? I will tell you. On the Blue Ball yonder 
will be tourists with their sketch-beoks, idlers 
with cane in mouth ;’— 

“ Well?” 

“Well, some day you will see in a Northern 
book * Scene from the Blue Ridge ; the Jine old 
house in the back-ground is Inglewood, the resi- 
dence of Francis Sully, Esq.,’—so goodbye the 
country life and privacy which my father be- 
queathed me; they have made me and my house 
the public property. Then through the wilds of 
the Fort Mountain yonder, the iron horse will 
come snorting—scaring old * Buzzard Heaven” 
from its propriety, and drowning the murmur of 
the Shenandoah with its shrill and deafening 
scream. Willbe! WhatamI saying? They 
are here in this very county agitating a scheme 
of steaming on the Shenandoah.” 

* Well it’s all for the better, Frank.” 

“It is not for the better, Sully,” Frank said, 
sadly, ‘it is all the worse.” 

“ Are not gondolas knocked to pieces at Har- 
per’s Ferry and sold for one quarter of their value 
from their inability to ascend again? Will you 
not gain by the steamboat?” 


runs up thrice a week and does its business in a 
worthy way, friend Sully. There is Longeord. 
He is not a railroad conductor who hurries your 
life out of you because the steam is up; but an 
honest stage-driver with his six-in-hand, who 
still like the coachman of the old time, assures 
you that the off-leader has ‘trotted his mile 
within three minutes and a half!” 

‘Next to my little horse the railroad for me!” 

‘* May I never hear the rolling of its wheels 
from Inglewood-hill, never see its breath from 
the spot that looks on the Ridge and the bright 
Shenandoah,” said Frank. “Friend Sully, I 
may be old-fashioned in these notions, but I wish 
this valley to remain in its ancient obscurity, 
with nothing to disturb the mountain air but the 
clack of the old mill yonder, and the cheering blast 
of the stage’s horn as it rattles along in the morn- 
ing sun.” 

** So the projectors of the steam boat need not 
come to you, Frauk 2” 

—For me, friend Sully, they may stay at 
home—they will come on a bootless errand.” 

—These words sealed the discussion, and 
Fanny coming in with her bright hair floating on 
the evening breeze. the party determined at her 
request to ascend to the Observatory, and have 
a look at the landscape with its golden and azure 
canopy of clouds which the setting sun shone 
over. 

Fanny glanced at Sully, and maliciously refu- 
sing to see his arm presented with a dreamy air, 
took Mr. Tom Barry's. Sully sighed. 


ix. 
SUNSET. 


—I shall never forget that evening, and it rises 





“Ah! there comes your utilitarian argument ! 
Friend Sully,” said Frank, “the useful is not 
alone the desirable here in our little world—the 
useful is often the repulsive. You kill the imag- 
ination, scout at enthusiasm, laugh at poetry. 
Why? Itis not the spirit of the age to value 
them, for the age is utilitarian.” 

“True.” 

“ Well, in this you have committed a criminal 
mistake ;—the age is false, the true like the heroic 
is dead.” 

“Pshaw, Frank, you are reading us a lec- 
ture.” 

Frank laughed and sighed. 

“Perhaps you are right,” said he, “I am old- 
fashioned, of the old time.” 

“ Come now, without railroads how would you 
get even to Alexandria?” 

“In the stage to be sure,” said Frank, “that 
will not frighten the ducks on the Shenandoah 
like this snorting boat they project. The stage 
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to my memory now after the lapse of years as 
clearly as though it were but yesterday. ‘The 
whole party gathered on the Observatory, and 
there before them lay one of the most pictu- 
resque portions of the Valley of Virginia, un- 
rolled like a many-tinted map. On the east the 
Blue Ridge ran along, clothed now to the summit 
with woods, now dotted with farms, which looked 
like little gardens, overspread with golden veils. 

But it was not on the east or south that the 
eye dwelt then. Running over that fair and 
waving country in the golden track of the dying 
sun, it fell upon the glorious planet, shorn of his 
more dazzling beams by the river haze, and 
peised like a fiery wheel on the summit of the 
far Fort Mountain. 

The old telescope was levelled at the blood- 
red orb, and now when it was half-sunk behind 
the azure battlements of the mountain, its crim- 
‘gon dise revealed every tree and bush (though 
scarcely larger to the eye than moss) with perfect 
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distinctness. [t waned slowly from sight and 
then a rosy flush only betrayed where it had a 
moment before been. The party stood beauty- 
struck. 

Frank broke the silence; 

—“ Friend Sully,” said he, “this scene and 
this sunset are worth all the railroads in the 
world !” 


X. 
KATE LOST IN THE WOODS. 


—This morning while at breakfast we were all 
startled by Wat Tyrril’s entering haggard and 
almost breathless. He came to know if any one 
on the plantation had seen his granddaughter 
Kate—one of the hands, to his horror, having 
stated that Miss Kate had not, (as she often had,) 
slept at Inglewood that night. 

“Why, what's the matier, friend Wat,” said 
Frank; what’s become of Kate?” 

“She's lost,” cried the Angler, turning pale. 

* Lost!” murmured Frank, Jr. 

“She went out ye:terday evening, squire, to 
gather huckleberries, and 1 havn’t seen her since. 
She hasn't been here ?” 

* No.” 

“Then the Lord have merey on me!” said 
the Angler, sinking into a chair and covering his 
face. 

—Immediately all the house was in an uproar. 
Frank turned over two chairs, kicked Hannibal 
(for obstructing the way) half across the room, 
and in ten minutes the whole household turned 
out en masse to scour the woods. 

“She's in the mountains, squire, as sure as I 
stand here,” said the Angler, ‘and she was out 
the blessed night through.” 

All immediately separated different ways—I 
riding by Fanny’s bridle, and Wat Tyrril setting 
off with his long woodman’s stride, determined 
‘never to return without his little girl.” 

Before separating, it was agreed that if Kate 
was found, the successful party should kindle a 
fire on the mountain, when the smoke, if in the 
day, or the light after dark, would be seen. 

Throughout the morning I kept by Fanny’s 
bridle, and we wound through the mountain 
roads, inquiring at every farm house near for the 
lost child. No one had seen her, and without | 
appetite we hastened through a mock dinner and 
resumed the search. 

The shades of evening were drawing on, and 
no trace had been found—no fire yet seen. After 
skirting the base of the main mountain, we had 
come back nearly to the Ford. The grief of 
Fanny almost betrayed itself in tears. 

As a last resort, we determined to tie our hor- 





ses and ascend the * Blue Ball,” whose rugged 


sides rose above us ;—and mounting the slope, 
(if it can be called such,) farthest from the river, 
we gained after great toil the summit. 

Nothing. Fanny was in despair. But sud- 
denly turning a large rock, at the foot of a mossy 
oak, we saw the lost girl, half reclining on the 
ground, her basket escaped from her hands, and 
her disordered hair quivering with a storm of 
sobs. 

Sully will never forget that moment, though 
as many years should come to him as to that 
flapping crow yonder ia the old dead oak. With 
one scream Fanny ran to the child, and clasping 
her closely in her arms, burst into an overwhelm- 
ing fit of erying. After a while this subsided, 
and turning to me, she said, laughing through 
her tears, 

“IT suppose you choose to think I am very 
foolish—but one can’t expect any thing better 
from you.” 

Foolish !—if ever Sully was completely and 
unresistingly taken captive, it was on that iden- 
tical occasion. He came near, then and there, 
making a downright fool of himself. 

Kate’s story was soon told. She had wan- 
dered into the deepest wilds of the Blue Ridge, 
and beeuming lost, had spent the night in trying 
to find the path homeward. Morning found her 
as thoroughly lost as ever, and-all that day she 
had wandered on erying until she unconsciously 
reached the top of the Blue Ball. The trees on 
that side, however, obscured the view, and she 
had abandoned herself to despair. 

I had but one regret—that I was not in the 
valley to see that bonfire which we made of dead 
boughs and “ pine-tags.” Frank said it reminded 
him of the Scottish beacons, when the “red- 
cross” streamed along the border to alarm the 
marches of Scotland. 

Sully after the lapse of years, sees in this bon- 
fire a nobler and more elevated poesy. It brought 
peace to an old man’s torn and bleeding heart. 


XI. 


FRANK’S LIBRARY. 


—Frank, Jr., never forgave his sister and my- 
self for finding Kate; and his outrageous con- 
duct on that occasion proved most conclusively 
that the Augler’s daughter had made a conquest 
of him heart and soul. The Angler thanked us 
with simple dignity and disappeared with his 
daughter among the pines towards his lodge. 

On the next day, when Frank had returned 
from his morning ride, I reminded him of his 
promise to show me his Library. 

“*My books,” said he, “can not properly he 
called a Library, friend Sully ; though I believe 
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I have some tolerably rare and important works. 
Come! we must mount. The machines, tele- 
scope and books are near neighbors.” 

A dozen steps found us in the “ Master of In- 
glewood’s” study—and a more curious apart- 
ment with its machines, fishing-rods, guns and 
long-stemmed Indian pipes, to say nothing of the 
rows of antique volumes, never gratified the sight 
of a rambler. 

—‘* Here, Sully,” said Frank, taking down 
two small volumes, “this is Hakluyt, and you 
observe from the date—1532—that it is a pretty 
old work. Itis an important authority in our 
history.” 

“Possibly. But I must own to you, Frank, 
that this way of employing wu for v, and adding a 
superfluous ¢ to every other word is a bore to ine.” 

* Pshaw !” laughed Frank, “ it is the dust on 
the wine-bottle ;—it smacks of age.” 

He passed on. 

“Here is ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims,’ * continued 
Frank, “and I often revel in the odd stories he 
has narrated in this old folio. It savours, like 
Hakluyt, of antiquity, and is good for quiet read- 
ing.’ 

* What beautiful London quarto is that ?” 

“ Keith's, Part I, of our history. It is worth- 
less.” 

“ And this?” 

“ Beverly. He is chiefly valuable for his ac- 
count of Indian life and manners. ‘These are 
Burk’s volumes, and he would have finished the 
work, but for an unfortunate pistol-ball: and that 
old octave is Stith.” 

—**I think I have seen that old history.” 

“It is a morsel for the literary epicure. Charles 
Lamb never saw it;—that, friend Sully, is the 
‘True travels, adventures and observations of 
Captain Joho Smith, in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America.’ The remarkable work of a remarka- 
ble man.” 

“It is a London edition ?” 

“No. Printed at Richmond, but no one bought 
it. Doubtless the ‘ True travels’ has ere now 
coated many a trunk.” 

“It is a shame to Virginia. But the next gen- 
eration will right all this !” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders, with an expres- 
sion of countenance that spoke volumes. 

“Here is an *Anacreon,’ once Chancellor 
Wythe’s, an ‘ Horatius,’ from Baskerville’s press, 
come hither through the Bermuda Isles, and there 
au old work containing a genuine signature of 
‘P. Henry.’ ” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Here is my Froissart, and there, near ‘John- 
ston’s Narrative,’ is ‘ Kercheval’s History of the 
Valley.’ You have read him ?” 

*A eopy, you will recollect, wandered to 


Princeton, but I never could read his intermina- 
ble details.” 

—* Friend Sully,” said Frank, mournfully, 
“you are a type of the new generation—as I 
am of the antique and the obsolete. You have 
a Froissart in your midst and you know him 
not.” 


XIL. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED THINKER. 


—I hear at this moment after years have elaps- 
ed, Frank’s low, sad tones, as he commented on 
the * old things and the new.” 

“Friend Sully,” said he, ‘ they tell me | am 
old-fashioned, that my sentiments are those of a 
dead generation, which the preseut race of men 
have passed in their theories and ideas, long 
years ago. Be it so; but to those old ideas I 
will cling while the breath is in my nostrils. 
True, I am a waif, an estray, ov the flood of the 
nineteenth century, out of place, unfit for the 
times. True, I am of the Past.” 

“In what?” 

“In everything. Ah, this country and this 
age are so far from the freedom they boast, that 
unless you bow to the majesty of Opinion, your 
usefulness, your life is gone For what are the 
subjects on which I am old-fashioned, passé, in 
my ideas? I think that the Virginia gentleman 
of the ancient régime is superior to the present 
race—in all things nearly superior.” 

“Then you approve of entails and baronial 
splendor in our Demoeratie Virginia !” 

“God forbid! There I am never understood. 
It is said that my predilections incline to the eld 
colonial generation of men, with their powdered 
heads, their liveried servants, their baronial es- 
tates, and above all, their contempt of the lower 
race of men—not as noble in source as them- 
selves. Could I find the strongest term of dislike, 
and even contempt, I should apply it to that race, 
though in them there was much of good. No, 
Sully! My ancestors were not of them ;—they 
fought with Bacon against Berkeley, and though 
they drove their lumbering chariot-and-six, they 
were altogether a different race; they never op- 
pressed the poor. You are told they lived on 
their farms and visited ouly in a certain circle of 
society. True; do I or you act differently ? 

* Should I invite the rude overseers, and un- 
educated foreigners who have settled around me, 
to my parties and dinners? Not at all. They 
move in their circle, not in mine—they would not 
accept these courtesies. Just so in the old time. 
The true Virginia gentleman lived on his es- 
tate, was kind to his dependents and the poor, 
read his ‘ Arator,’ and ‘Gentleman's Magazive,’ 








and talked politics over his wine—God wot, 
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they have many now got none to talk over. 

‘‘Well another race came to this honest, be- 
nevolent, perhaps a little exclusive society— 
another elass planted themselves near them and 
said to them, ‘ You shall not drive your coach, 
drink your wine, be served by your negroes in 
peace and quiet, for we have no chariot, or wine, 
or negroes.’ That is what they said. Whatthey 
did was different. They lived closely and scraped 
together, by industry and parsimony, a sum of 
money which they very kindly lent to this gene- 
rous, hospitable, and prodigal race. The con- 
sequence? Why forced sales for eash, change 
of owners, and that last and most poignant of 
torments to man, poverty after riches, and not 
for themselves only, but their tenderly-nurtured 
wives and daughters. Ask the Tide-water if 
this is not true. 

“Is it a fiction that this old race is passing 
away and this new one coming? Is it a fiction 
that the old race is scouted and despised, the new 
race all that is great and powerful— energetic,’ 
‘enterprising,’ ‘mighty?’ Here am I on my old 
ancestral acres, but poor enough, living in peace 
and quiet, loved by my servants, known to abhor 
a deliberate wrong, and with an unkind feeling 
toward no man on earth. Well! if I am sold 
out by a rich overseer to-morrow, I should be 
‘another aristocrat turned adrift.’ Perhaps in 
my poverty. with Emily and Judith and Fanny, 
forced to work in an obscure hovel, Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones, the overseer, would honor little 
Fanny with a proposal of marriage; and should 
I refuse this whiskey-drinking, unrefined, coarse 
admirer, why I am a haughty aristocrat! 

“Friend Sully, lam talking atrandom. These 
modes of thinking are my life—they cannot be 
changed. Well, the result of all? Why these 
men are successful and in the right. They will 
increase and their shadows wax so large, that 
this poor old dying race will be buried in obseu- 
rity, a scoff and a by-word. Wait a few years 
and they will be a myth, a dream !” 


XIII. 


OLD POWEL THE COINER, A TRADITION OF THE 
FORT MOUNTAIN. 


Frank called my attention to many other books 
on his shelves, relating to Virginia, of which I 
remember only “ Virginia richly and truly val- 
ued,” “ Nova Britannia,” and “ Virginia’s Cure,” 
and then made a proposition to “go and see what 
could be seen through the glass.” 

Frank levelled the telescope at the mountains, 
and when it came to the Blue Ball’s turn, he 
gazed long and attentively. 

“* What do you see ?” said I. 

* Look.” 





I placed my eye at the aperture, and on the 
summit of the Blue Ball distinctly made out the 
tall Indian figure of the Angler, leaning against 
a giant pine, near the spot where Kate had been 
found. 

*- What’s he doing ?” 

“May be returning thanks,” said Frank. Then 
turning the glass he directed it towards the Mas- 
sanutton. 

«* There’s the Fort Mountain,” said he; “but 
we havn’t the setting sun, and you can hardly 
see the trees on it.” 

** What a poetical, dreamy looking ridge!” 

‘- It is surrounded by a colony of Dutchmen,” 
said Frank, with his old quaint smile. 

“ By-the-bye, Frank, you are a walking cyclo- 
pedia of tradition—tell me this one of ‘Old 
Powel,’ which I have heard alluded to.” 

“It’s not worth telling or hearing,” said Frank, 
lazily stretching bimself in the sunshine, “ but 
here it is as I have heard it. 

* Old Powel was a Dutchman, who in the 
ancient colonial times came and settled on this 
mountain, or rather in its embrace ; for it clasps 
with its two ramparts a rich and blooming val- 
ley. He was not deterred by the fact that the 
Massanutton was then the great war-path of the 
Delawares, but boldly built his ‘ Fort,’ (as the 
old settlers called well and strongly constructed 
houses,) and defied the yelpings and hootings of 
these night-bird rascals. The pioneer having 
appropriated in this fearless manner the rich al- 
luvial of the valley, and owning large pastures 
to the west of the mountain, waxed great and 
wealthy in the land. 

* But as he grew richer, Old Powel became 
more grasping, and it was soon said, that on a 
dark and stormy night, when the wind moaned 
through the pines of the Fort Mountain and lashed 
the winding thread of Passage Creek into foam, 
a blue light might be seen in the recesses of the 
glen where old Powel and His Majesty were at 
work. The factis, he had bad an interview with 
the Devil, and on certain well-understood condi- 
tions had engaged his services. 

“ After that, old Powel became a coiner of 
the genuine ‘ Carolus III. Dei Gratias’—Spanish 
dollars in a word; and ‘ assisted the specie cur- 
reucy’ to such an enormous extent, that it was 
said he had scraped together ‘ every Carolus’ in 
the whole Valley of Virginia. 

“It was an elixir vite to the old pioneer to 
gaze on his golden stores, but Caroluses don't 
lengthen life, and Old Powel, in a storm of wind 
one awful night, went away with his master in 
honest fulfilment of his contract. People said 
he had barrelled up his gold and buried it, anda 
few years ago two Dutchmen and a negro were 
seen busily digging where they had seen a. blue 
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viding schoolward, hurries by in affright, while 





light burning. In vain! Old Powel had bu- 
ried his gold too deep for mortal spade to reach. 

* Aud now the place is haunted: to this day 
his spook isseen. ‘Those who dig to find his gold 
are confounded by strange sights, and the urchin, 


the foliage is agitated by unseen hands, and Pas- 
sage Creek follows him with indignant murmurs; 
the pines moan with horror, the cannibal buz- 
zards swoop above his head like saturnine guar- 
dians of the buried treasure, and the old Kyd of 
the Valley himself, the largest and the boldest of 
them all, looks down upon the intruder with 
burning and flashing eyes. You have it all ;— 
this is the tradition of the Fort Mountain.” 

“A diabolic mixture truly of the grotesque, 
the ludicrous and the supernatural.” 

“Yes. But yonder comes Tom Barry; and 
we will descend, friend Sully, to meet him.” 

—Tom Barry came to accompany the girls, 
according to promise, on a visit to “Greenway 
Court”—-the old residence of Lord Fairfax. This 
they had never seen, partly because of their long 
absence at Boarding School, partly from that 
strangest of all reasons for not seeing a curiosity, 
that they lived near it. A prophet is no prophet 
in his own country, and a “lion,” physical or 
natural, is no lion in his native county. 

Fanny clapped her hands and cried that all 
should go, but—with a glance at Sully—that Mr. 
Tom Barry should be her especial cavalier. 

—Certainly she shows her taste, thought Sully, 
bitterly. 


XIV. 
GREENWAY COURT. 


Riding through a fine and rich country of 
swelling hills and blooming meadows, that pleas- 
ant summer party, of which Sully was a mem- 
ber, came to Greenway Court. 

This was, in days gone by, the residence of 
Lord Fairfax, that singular nobleman who, ab- 
juring the splendor of the British court, came 
here, amid his immense possessions, to indulge 
his passionate love of the chase and colonize 
the wilderness. He was lord and master of a 
great portion of the ancient colony of the Old 
Dominion, for his grants embraced the entire re- 


He was passionate, but generous and noble, 
and Frank wrote on the old edifice, which his 
steward occupied, while he himself dwelt ina 
cabin, “God rest him.” Sully wrote, “ Amen.” 
Old servants of the family still lived here, and 
one old woman related many things of “my 
lord” her master. He was generous, she said, 
as the air—would throw a beggar his hat-full of 
joes (gold coin,) aud none connected with his 
household ever knew what it was to want. 

—Frank tells us that some years ago $250 
were here found in old cob-coin—square accord- 
ing to the fashion of that day, and bearing date 
as far back as 1730. Greenway Court re-echoed 
to the laughter of that pleasant summer party, 
and they left its ancient domain to visit another 
relic of the Past—Saratoga. 

Near Millwood a girth broke, and Sully to this 
day sees the picture of a young girl, with laugh- 
ing face and auburn curls, leaning on a moss- 
clad rock, beside a clear stream fringed with 
grass and flowers. He held in his hand a little 
slipper, which the run had wetted, and the party 
laughed at his awkward dreamy air. 

Fanny took it from his hand, and with the as- 
sistance of Tom Barry re-mounted; but once 
more with a glance at him. O, purblind Sully! 


XV. 


THE ANGLER’S VIOLIN. 


—That evening Frank, Jr., burst into the 
dining-room, crammed to the muzzle with indig- 
nation, and every particular hair of his yellow 
locks standing on end upon his head. Behind 
him in perspective was little Kate crying pite- 
ously. 

Frank, Jr., immediately exclaimed that the 
rascal of asheriff had come io sell out Wat Tyr- 
ril, and appealed to the whole company to know 
if it wasn’t shameful to treat a man in that way, 
who would’nt ask favor or complain? 

Kate had indeed come up without the An- 
gler’s knowledge, and that child of the wilder- 
ness was indeed too proud to ask assistance. 

Frank and the whole party, girls and all, im- 
mediately set out for the Island. 

On arriving opposite the Angler's lodge, a 





gion between the Potomac and the Rappahan- 
nock, to the well known “ Fairfax stone.” 
He crossed the Blue Ridge to this valley, when 


it was one unbroken forest, (or broken, as the | 


old settlers inform us, only by immense prairies.) 


engaged surveyors to lay off the land, (among | on his violin, which must go with the rest. 


mournful sight was before their eyes. The old 
hunter’s effects, bag and baggage, were bundled 
out and scattered broadcast over the ground, 
while he himself sat forlornly on a rock at some 
distance playing ‘Lucy Neal’’ for the last time 
The 


whom was a youth, Groree Wasutneron,) and | myrmidons of the sheriff meanwhile were sack- 
having built, cleared, and lived a greater hunter | ing the old cabin and scattering its contents over 
befure the Lord than Nimrod himself, was gath- | the beach. 


ered in course of time to his fathers. He sleeps 


beside Morgan in the old Lutheran church. 








The party with Kate crossed in the canoe ; 
the Angler taking no notice of us yet. At last 
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he rose, and coming towards us, bowed and said, 
as he placed his fiddle on a pile of nets, 

“It’s all over, squire; my fiddle which I never 
thought would leave me must go with the rest, 
and we are turned out at last.” 

Fanny's pity threw Sully’s in the shade. 

“Poor Wat! They shall not take Kate though. 
She shall go with me,” said Fanny, putting her 
arms around the child. 

‘* Better than that,” said Sully; “they shall not 
sell out the Angler.” 

“ Of course vot,” said Frank, calmly, “ that is 
out of the question. Friend Smith, what is the 
amount due !” 

“ Fifty-nine dollars, sir.” 

* A mere nothing,” said Frank, coolly, but the 
Angler was not to be tricked in that way. 

« Squire,” said he, “I can’t take the money, 
for I couldn't repay it.” 

“ Pshaw! friend Wat, it’s small.” 

« Squire I am poor, but I’m honest.” 

Frank looked worried, then thoughtful; at last, 
taking the hunter by the button, 

“ Angler,” said he, “have you not been to the 
western country !” 

“ Yes, Squire.” 

“Taken by the Indians and kept captive ?” 

“Seven mortal months, Squire, and suffered 
like a Christian man. But what of that?” 

“ Why, you can pay me again.” 

“« Squire, I don’t understand !” 

“Friend Smith, come to Inglewood to-mor- 
row, and I will discharge this claim. Now, An- 
gler,” said Frank, when the men of law had de- 
parted in their boat, ‘sit down some day and 
dictate to friend Sully here, who is a literary 
man, the particulars of your sufferings and ad- 
ventures.” 

“For what, Squire?” 

* Why to print them, Angler. You'll be his- 
tory—history, do you hear?” 

—And with the sound of the Angler's fiddle 
roaring joyously in our ears, to the iuspiriting air 
of “ Killecrankie,” we departed, while little Kate 
was sitting down crying for joy, and Fanny was 
taking to herself publicly all the glory and honor 
of our united achievement in freeing “* Angler's 
Rest” from jeopardy. 


XVI. 


DEPARTURE. 


It was not Sully’s fault that that day the canoe 
upset and emptied its fair burden in the Shenan- 
doah, whence they were cxtricated with the ad- 
dition of a thorough wetting, and in woful plight. 
But he rescued Fanny from imminent danger, 
and she might, (he thought,) instead of shyly 
avoiding him, have leaned upon his arm in pref- 


erence to Tom Barry’s. Inglewood was no lon- 
ger a place for his peace of mind. 

—So that evening he announced his intended 
departure; and a great sensation, (his vanity 
whispered,) was caused thereby. Questions, 
protestations, eutreaties—yes, entreaties from all 
but Fanny, were showered on his devoted head. 
No! He was determined. * He had business 
of importance; he could not pleasure always; 
he must go.” Fanny did not say, ** Remain,” 
or he could not have left them. 

Alas! those much looked for words of entreaty 
were never uttered; and as a longer stay would 
bring but unhappiness to him. he one morning 
mounted his little horse, bade them all a mourn- 
ful adieu, (Fanny last,) and with many backward 
looks for a relenting glance, took his way through 
the great valley slowly toward the south, with 
the leaves and the wind following him with their 
‘‘multitudinous laughter,” and whispering, “ No 
more—no more !” 


XVII. 
RETURN. 


One day Sully stood on the portico of the 
Capitol with two letters in his hand: one froma 
lawyer of the West, relating to his great waste- 
land possessions, and demanding his presence 
there; the other in these words from Frank : 


—*‘* Come, Sully! your Christmas should not 
drag by in the city, amid brick and glare and an- 
noyance. Come to Inglewood, where a blazing 
fire of logs awaits you, and old-fashioned coun- 
try laughter.” 


So I went, and on a cool, clear day of winter, 
I met at the Inglewood road the whole family 
-come to weleoine me. There they were—F rank, 
Emily, Judith, Fanny, and Frank, Jr., and until 
bed-time Sully’s arm had no rest. 

Next morning when Frank, as usual, (before 
his daily ride over his farm,) was lounging with 
his pipe on the portico, watching the snow-birds 
and setting the negroes about the house to their 
tasks, I was let into the news of the country- 
side. 

“They're going to have a marriage here shortly, 
friend Sully,” said Frank. 

My heart sank. 

*“ Who ?” said I. 

“Why Tom Barry,” said Frank; “he has 
been in love with her so long, that J really think 
he deserves her. Then she’sagoodgirl. Don't 
you think so?” 

“ Excellent,” murmured Sully. 

“ And so sensible a little chit in spite of all,” 

“ Very sensible.” 

“T hope they'll be happy.” 





“ And I—sincerely.” 
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“Tom's a light fellow, but right-thinking.” 

“Yes.” 

“And I have no doubt she’ll make him an ex- 
cellent wife.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said Sully. 

“The marriage, friend Sully, will take place 
in a week, they tell me, (/ don’t meddle with 
these matters.) and that will bring us to Christ- 
mas. We'll have a jolly time, my youngster.” 

“No doubt. By-the-bye, Frank, wheu does 
the stage pass west again?” 

* Why do you ask ?” 

“T must set out to-morrow if it passes.” 

“To-morrow? you surely jest!” 

“ Business in the West about the lands—busi- 


ness! You know the inexorable word, friend 
Frank.” 
“Pshaw! No business shall take you from 


Inglewood in that way!” 

And so Frank went on urging, but I was de- 
termined in my purpose. See Fanny married 
before my eyes! I could not. 

Frank set out on his morning ride promising 
to return in an hour, and I clapped on my hat, | 
folded my arms and took my way through the 
pines to see the Angler once more at his island 
lodge. 

—Forlorn Sully! how could you be happy in| 
that quiet country-house, when in your own) 
bosom was your misery. You had committed 
that unpardonable crime in a youth of sense, 
drawn on the bank of Love without a fund to 
answer your demand. 





XVIII. 
THE ANGLER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The woods wore that clear and bare aspect, 
which the glorious sun of the winter-Indian-sum- 
mer renders so plain. There is no other name 
80 appropriate for this breath of August, the an- 
cient ** nurse of the Halcyon,” in the midst of ice 
and snow. 

The Angler was in his lodge reading a book 
which Fanny had brought him, he said, on the 
day before, as his Christmas present, with his own 
name, * Walter Tyrril,” written on a blank leaf 
in her own fair hand. Sully looked at it mourn- 
fully. It was “Izaak Walton’s Complete An- 
gler,” and Wat Tyrril read it with the zest of a 
proficient in the joyous art. 

* Squire,” said he to Sully, “ this is a real book 
that happened in earnest. Whatsport old Izaak 
might have had with me here on the quiet Shen- 
andoah, in these dark pools and eddies, under 
the shadow of the Ridge !” 

“He never had its equal in England, Wat.” 

“But what he had he has written about as | 


And honest Wat Tyrril with his monotonous 
Indian intonation, read aloud a description of a 
summer’s ramble on a country brook-side. 

“ That life is a greater than the life of cities, 
friend Wat,” said Sully. 

* Yes, Squire, and for why ?” 

“ Tell me.” 

* God is plainer and nearer all around us in 
the mountains,” said Wat, solemnly, “you can’t 
see his face in the city. Here you find him in 
the woods, in the river, and in the Ridge. He is 
all around you.” 

“True, Angler. Your’s is the genuine creed.” 

—And while he was speaking, Kate entered 
and flushed and started like a timid fawn at see- 
ing a stranger; but Sully and she were old ac- 
quaintances, and soon they were talking cosily, 
for he loved from his own childhood the pure and 
unsullied hearts of children, more than the sche- 
ming and worldly-wise of older persons. 

The Angler wished him to go and angle with 
him in a favorite spot of his, but he was in too 
sad a mood, and slowly turned towards home. 
Kate sat in the stern, while he shot the little 
eayoe across, and he thought she did not look at 
him. 

On the shore was Frank, Jr., pretending to be 
angling, lazily on a bank, while his eyes wan- 
dered ever and anon to the boat and the lodge. 
Foolish, ridiculous Frank! Have you no eyes 
for aught save the cottage-beauty in her little hat 
of straw! But such is youth; and Sully—is he 
neither foolish nor ridiculous ? 


XIX. 


FANNY. 


In the woods, bathed in the clear, golden sun- 
light, Fanny was rambling without an object; 
for her eyes were fixed upon the ground, and her 
fingers idly played with the string of her bonnet, 
whose removal left her beautiful fair hair to float 
upon the wind. On seeing Sully she started. 

“Oh, you are down here, are you ?” 

** As you see, fair cousin.” 

“ And what were you thinking of ?” 

Sully was desperate. 

“Of a marriage,” he said, mournfully. 

Fanny's laugh was a most musical laugh. 

* Won't we have a gay time ?”’ said she. 

“No doubt,” replied Sully. 

“Then Tom is such a fine fellow.” 

“T have no doubt you think so,” murmured 
poor Sully. 

“ He has a rising practice too.” 

“ Has he?” 

“And altogether is a most ‘ eligible match,’” 





could never write, Squire—never.” 





said Fanny, laughing ; “ don't you think so?” 
= Very.” 
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“I always thought they were suited to each | 
other—they are so contrary.” 

“Who ?” said Sully, starting. 

“Why Tom and sister Judith.” 

Sully caught ber hand. 

*“ And Tom Barry is not to be married to—— 
is to marry Judith?” 

“ Certainly; didn’t you know it?” 

“Why,” said Sully, laughing with the lightest 
heart under heaven, “I thought Tom was to 
marry you.” 

“Me!” 

Sully never heard such a ringing, rippling 
laugh. 

Marry me? Tom Barry!” 

Perhaps this time it was to hide a little confu- 
sion and a rising blush. 

* Ah, Fanny, do you recollect last summer ?” 

“ Yes,” she said with a tremor. 

“You did not like Tom Barry better than poor 
Sully once, dear Fanny ?” 

“* Never !” 

What a golden, roseate blush ! 

“Ah, Fanny, in spite of all, those were happy 
days; were they not?” said Sully thoughtfully. 

—And they wandered on through the wood- 
land and the golden sunshine hand-in-hand—to 
wander thus upon the shore of Time forever. 


XX. 


SULLY LAYS DOWN HIS PEN. 


Never did Inglewood rejoice so through all its 
borders, as on that happy and merry Christmas 
—never did the shouts of “ Noél, Noél!” in the 
olden time so ring through the shaking rafters, 
as throughout that broad domain the bursts of 
merriment and full-hearted laughter. To tell of 
the joy, the uproar, the assembling of friends 
from far and near, with the noise of wheels and 
hoofs on the frosty ground, would be but a vain 
attempt. ‘These things could not be depicted, 
and Sully lays down his pen. 

Before him rise the eternal mountains, and 
yonder hawk looks down from his eyrie-oak on 
the dim windings of a noble river. All is beau- 
tiful and bright. and the heart is dimmed with 
the glories of the scene framing its olden memo- 
ries. But Sully’s thoughts are neither of the 
mountains, nor the river, nor the white clouds 
trailing over verdant meadows their mighty sha- 
dows, nor yet of the golden past. 

As he raises his eye from the sheet, where he 
has jotted down these rambling and disconnected 
memories of that bygone time. his glance falls, 
behind his shoulder, on a rosy face framed in 
auburn curls, which speaks to him in every linea- 
ment and expression of that happy and joyous 


his which reflects in its blue depths more plainly 
than any memory the incidents here traced ;— 
and a touch is on his hand which long ago, in 
the leafless wood, made his pulse throb with a 
dreamy and passionate joy. 
As they wandered hand-in-hand through that 
old dim forest, near that winding stream, will 
they wander through the light and shadow of the 
world, and along the murmuring river of Time 
forever. 

L. I. L. 
Va. March, 1851. 





REST. 
BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


Oh, word of meaning strong, and strange, and deep, 
Born high in heaven and finding death on earth, 
Shall we not know thee ’till our bodies sleep, 
Or when the svul new-plumed hath angel birth, 
Oh, gentle, gentle Rest? 


Dost thou not whisper to the happy child, 
And in his dreams bright forms of beauty trace, 
As clothed with spirit pure and undefiled, 
He sleeps within a mother’s close embrace, 
Oh, twilight, dreamy Rest? 


Or to the toil-worn man, world weary, filled 
With shattered aims and bending to the earth, 
Say—are his yearnings by thine influence stilled, 
And changed to hopes of higher, nobler worth, 
Oh, soothing, soothing Rest? 


Is there no blest Cimmerian cave of Sleep, 
Where in the gloom the Lethe murmurs song, 
While deep forgetfulness each sense may steep, 
And thou on zephyrs’ wings dost float along, 
Oh, visionary Rest? 


When human Love with gentle, winning power 
By poets sung earth-wide in strains divine, 
Makes for the heart one blissful, perfect hour, 
Shall we not call this gift ecstatic thine, 
Oh, sweet, consoling Rest ? 


I ask like one who in the lonely night 
Calls wildly to the cold unanswering star, 
Or gazing at the moon’s pale, tranquil light, 
Yearns for a home within her depths afar, 
Oh, well beloved Rest. 


Come, come, let but the shadow of thy wing 
Upon my heart one earnest moment fall,— 
Thou comest not, and these aspirings bring 
No hope that thou wilt answer to my call, 
Oh, holy, longed-for Rest. 


Pure child, worn man, ah, neither dost thou bless, 
And Somnus’ black-plumed couch can win thee not, 
No form thou holdest in thy charmed caress, 

Thou visitest nor high, nor humble spot, 





past, more clearly than all else ;—an eye meets 


Oh, perfect, perfect Rest! 
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A FAREWELL TO VIRGINIA, 


BY J. MORTIMER KILGOUR. 


Farewell to thee. Virginia, 
But now before I go, 
My Lyre would breathe a parting strain, 
Whilst burning tear-drops flow; 
As joyous scenes of happy hours 
Come trooping trom the past, 
O’er which, in vain, oblivion 
its murky veil would cast. 


Farewell to thee, Virginia! 
”*T were vain for me to tell 

The sad emotions of my soul, 
As that wild word, farewell, 

Bursts from its inmost depths, to bring 
A mournful echo back ; 

As memory leads my sinking heart 
Adown youth’s faded track. 


Oh never more, perhaps, amid 
Thy mountain crags I’ll roam, 
Or muse in silent ecstasy, 
W here silver cascades foam, 
As dashing from their rocky beds, 
Into the laughing streams, 
They seem to weave, in sparkling spray, 
My wayward spirit-dreams. 


I go from thee, Virginia, 
But oh, I leave behind, 

Fond hearts, around whose tenderest chords, 
My memory is entwined! 

Each summer breeze, the scent of flowers, 
Far on its bosom bears; 

Thus Love will ever bring to me, 
Their kindly thoughts and prayers. 


Farewell to thee, Virginia ; 
Oh I have loved thee long, 

And would that [ could now embalm, 
Thy sacred name, in song, 

Which would convey, to other times, 
The brightness which has shed 

A halo o’er thy hills, and plains, 
Land of the mighty dead! 


Yes—to thy children—thou hast given 
A noble heritage— 

All gorgeous with the glory, 
Of Hero, Patriot, Sage! 

A shining cluster !—yet enough 
Would be the name of one, 

To make thee, brightest star of earth— 
Mother of Washington !— 


Thy mountains raise aloft to Heaven 
The glory of thy name; 

Thy rivers—dashing onward—speak 
Thy never-dying fame,— 

Thy generous sons and daughters, 
Upon their hearts still bear, 

The impress which thy history 
Has fixed forever there. 


Vox. XVII—30 


Farewell to thee, Virginia,— 
This simple parting strain, 
Is all that I can give thee now, 
But I will come, again 
To make my home with thee, 
Thy flowers above me then shall bloom, 
And thy mountains, oh Virginia, 
Shall guard my lowly tomb! 


Stony Point, Virginia. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


All should be prophets to themselves; foresee 

Their future fate; their future fate feretaste : 

This art would waste the bitterness of death. 

The thought of death alone the fear destroys; 

A disaffection to that precious thought 

Is more than midnight darkness on the soul, 

Which sleeps beneath it, on a precipice, 

Pull’d off by the first blasts, and lost forever.— Young. 


Mr. Selden passed a sleepless night; the sud- 
den death of poor Williams had not only shocked, 
but distressed him; all the days of their early 
friendship, the hours of careless gaiety and good 
fellowship they had enjoyed together, the scenes 
in which they had been engaged—his looks, his 
words, his tone, when they parted for the last 
time, recurred to his memory; so many early 
associations and recollections were connected 
exclusively with the friend of his youth, that it 
made him feel as if a portion of his own life had 
been taken away with him, and the fearful sud- 
denness of this event made him realize deeply, 
“that it is an awful thing to die.” He would 
fain have recalled some expression of his de- 
parted friend, which showed that his thoughts 
ever dwelt with interest ou any subject connected 
with his immortal weal—some action that could 
be traced with any probability to religious mo- 
tives, but nothing recurred to his recollection. 
Indeed, he now remembered, with far more pain 
than it had given him at the time the conversa- 
tion occurred, that when he last saw him, Mr. 
Williams had made several speeches, that led 
him to believe that he was infected with the pre- 
vailing notions of French philosophy, though he 
made no open avowal of infidelity. 

And then, too, though Mr. Selden was emi- 
nently generous and liberal in'all his feelings, he 
could not think of the possible consequences that 
might follow the death of Mr. Williams, if, as 
Dr. Irving intimated, he had left his affairs in 
great disorder, without sentiments of regret 





and self-reproach. If the consequences of his 
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imprudence could fal! on himself alone, he should 
meet them with comparative indifference, but he 
could not without great pain be the cause of pri- 
vations and embarrassments to his wife and chil- 


reflecting that he had really benefitted the family 
of his friend by these sacrifices. Then a visit to 
a house of mourning, when he had no consola- 
tion to offer, under such peculiarly distressing 
circumstauces, was very oppressive to his mind; 
thick coming evils clouded his imagination, and 
he felt for a time almost overwhelmed. 

Mrs. Selden conjectured truly as to the train 
of thought that was passing through her bhus- 
band’s mind, and the feelings to which it gave 
rise, and sought with the utmost tenderness and 
skill to fortify bis mind and cheer his spirits. She 
answered his thoughis rather than his words, 
and by meeting the threatening evil bravely, and 
speaking openly and cheerfully of the pecuniary 
difficulties and embarrassments which might arise 
from his liabilities for Mr. Williams, and the spirit 
in which she thought they ought to meet them, 
and by the more than usual gentleness and ten- 
derness of her words and manner, greatly com- 
forted and sustained him. Happy the man who 
has such a wife as Mary Selden; thrice happy 
if he has the wisdom to appreciate the treasure 
he possesses! Mr. Selden had supposed that 
he understood the whole worth of his wife’s char- 
acter, but was convinced now that he had never 
fully appreciated it before. And in this he was 
right, for no character has been fully proved until 
it has been tried by the touchstone of adver- 
sity. 

The morning was clear and cold; every object 
was covered with a dazzling sheet of snow, and 
the prospect out was anything but inviting for a 
journey of three days over bad roads, and ariver 
to cross, and nothing in prospect but a termina- 
tion to it, more melancholy than the journey 
itself. Mr. Selden was much gratified at Regi- 
nald’s proposing to accompany him; it would be 
the greatest imaginable relief to have some one 
with him who would take all the most trouble- 
some part of settling up complicated and difficult 
accounts off his hands, and he considered the 
offer too as a strong proof of Reginald’s desire 
to oblige him, as he knew that he entertained a 
peculiar horror for funeral occasions and visits of 
condolence. 

Their journey was dreary and tedious, but 
Reginald made a much better travelling com- 
panion than Mr. Selden had anticipated; he 
seemed generally awake to things around him, 
attentive to his father’s little wants, and evidently 
desirous to entertain him. Such exertions were 
so unusual from Reginald, that Mr. Selden guess- 
ed at the nature of the motives which actuated 


him, and touched by this evidence of his son's 
generous affection, he relieved himself in some 
measure of the burthen that oppressed his heart, 
by expressing to him his apprehensions with re- 
gard to his own liabilities for Mr. Williams, the 
consequences of which, he said, he feared greatly 
more for his family than for himself. He was 
relieved to find that Reginald listened without 
surprise or dismay, and seemed quite prepared 
to meet any losses which might come upon them 
with a brave and cheerful spirit. 

As the carriage approached Oak Hill, Mr. 
Selden’s heart sank within him; the recollection 
of his old friend, his hearty greeting, his cordial 
shake of the hand, his merry laugh, came back 
unbidden with all the vividness of life, contrast- 
ing painfully with the reality of his melancholy 
fate, the proofs of which he was so soon to wit- 
ness. Everything about the house and grounds 
bore the impress of their late owner’s character 
and habits—the love of style, of display; the 
fickleness, the want of consistency, of minute 
and patientindustry, which had marked his course 
through life. 

A highly ornamented gateway opened into the 
grounds which surrounded the mansion, and a 
porter’s lodge stood near it, but no porter was to 
be found. After sundry bawlings and remon- 
strances, half coaxing, half angry, to a black 
child, whp was peeping through a broken win- 
dow at the carriage, old Thomas was compelled 
to dismount to open the gate, as it was out of 
order, and opened with much difficulty. An ex- 
pensive inclosure, which surrounded the grounds, 
was broken down in several places, and botched 
up with poles or rails of the rudest description. 
Noble oaks, “the monarchs of the woods,” had 
been felled to give way to spruce Lombardy 
poplars, and ill-thriven Pride-of-China trees. A 
variety, too, of short ornamental hedges placed 
about the grounds without any apparent regard 
to use or propriety, produced a very unpleasant 
and formal effect. 

Mr. Williams had designed and partly execu- 
ted large and expensive additions to his house— 
originally a substantial brick building in a square 
form: he had wished to modernize it, and give it 
a more stylish air; but nothing had been com- 
pleted, so that there was an incongruity and want 
of finish about the whole, which produced an ab- 
solutely ludicrous effect, when beheld for the first 
time. Mr. Selden was, however, in no humor 
to receive ludicrous impressions; all spoke to him 
of death, of change, of the vanity of human life 
and wishes. 

Dr. Irving and Edward Williams, who were 
standing in the portico to await the entrance of 
their guests, received them with that sort of sub- 








dued welcome which befits the house of mourn- 
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ing, but there were no traces of severe mental 
suffering visible in the faces of either gentleman. 
Edward Williams had a face and figure, which 
at the first glance always struck the beholder as 
almost faultless, but his face was so destitute of 
character, that you would as soon contemplate a 
handsome piece of furniture, with an expecta- 
tion of interest or variety of expression, as his 
countenance. Mr. Selden had not seen him be- 
fore for many years; and he perceived at the 
first glance, that he was but a broken reed for a 
ruined family to lean upon. 

The impression produced by the manner and 
appearance of Dr. Irving was still less favorable 
than that made by Edward. He was about the 
middle height, but from the effect of a very portly 
figure, appeared to be rather beneath the middle 
stature; he held his head, however, thrown back 
as if to make the most of himself, and his very 
step denoted the self-sufficiency which charac- 
terized his whole appearance, The room into 
which he ushered Mr. Selden and Reginald, with 
an emphatic wave of the hand, was of ample 
proportions and expensively furnished, but the 
want of neatness and care was so visible, as to 
produce an immediate sense of discomfort, a sort 
of Castle Rackrent, or Headlong Hall impres- 
sion. ‘The heavy silk fringe on the curtains was 
torn in various places, the rich chair covers put 
on awry and visibly soiled, the Brussels carpet 
stained, and there was a want of arrangement in 
all the furniture, which made every thing look as 
if it were in the way of something else; but 
worst of all, for the comfort of the guests, damped 
and chilled to the heart’s core, some wet logs 
smouldered in the fire-place, making une of those 
black fires, which would be sufficient to cast a 
gloom over the most cheerful company. 

“Cold comfort, gentlemen, I regret to see,” 
said Dr. Irving, in a slow and measured tone, 
giving not only to every syllable, but to every 
letter, its utmost length; “I was engaged in 
another apartment, louking over some rather im- 
portant papers at the time of your arrival, and 
was not aware of the uncomfortable situation of 
the fire.” 

He cast a look upon Edward Williams, who 
taking the hint, exerted himself so far as to go to 
the kitchen, for he knew that ringing a bell would 
be worse than useless in such a case as this, in 
pursuit of the delinquent. 

“Sam, you little rascal, bring some dry wood 
into the drawing room immediately; you must 
have taken logs out of the swamp to put in the 
the fire.” . 

The cook, who was pausing from the labors 
dire, which she had been carrying on, in prepar- 
ing for the approaching funeral occasion, came 
slowly out of the kitchen, with the air of one 








who knows their own importance too well to be 
in a hurry. 

“Sam said, Mas Edward, that he had fixed 
every thing in the house, and he reckoned he had 
better take this chance to go to his snow-bird 
traps.” 

‘He has fixed every thing, indeed: call him at 
once, and ask him if he is not ashamed of him- 
self to make such a fire for strange gentlemen, 
coming from such a journey too. See about it 
at once: will you?” 

Thomas who had left Jacob to do the honors 
of the stable to Cesar, and repaired himself 
quickly to the kitchen, anxious to requite the 
hospitable attentions he had received at Sher- 
wood, upon hearing Edward’s last words, deter- 
mined to put his own shoulder to the wheel for 
the credit of the family ; and coming to the door 
immediately, said— 

*Don't trouble yourself, Mas Edward, I'll 
make the fire myself.” 

“Ah, how goes it, Thomas, I am glad to see 
you are going to put your hand to it; now I am 
sure it will be well and quickly done ;” so saying 
he ran back into the house. 

“Ah, I wonder what'll be done when all the 
old niggers is gone; I don’t see no young ones 
coming on fit to take their places,” said Tom to 
the cook, with a smile of gratified self-impor- 
tance. 

“Ah, sure enough,” rejoined the old cook, 
“that’s what I says.” 

Thanks to the exertions of old Thomas, a 
cheerful fire soon blazed on the hearth, and Mr. 
Selden felt his heart warm somewhat beneath its 
reviving influence, and he was able to listen 
with a decent degree of apparent attention to 
**the bald, disjointed chat,” with which Dr. Ir- 
ving endeavored to entertain him, without even 
a momentary suspicion that his efforts were not 
perfectly successful. The two daughters of Mr. 
Williams, Mrs. Simms and Miss Lucy Williams, 
appeared at supper as a compliment to their fa- 
ther’s earliest and moat intimate friend, but they 
looked pale and sad, and after exchanging a few 
civil speeches with their guests remained totally 
silent. 

Amongst the family group, no one interested 
Mr. Selden so much as a little boy apparently 
about twelve years of age, who sat at the corner 
of the table unnoticed by any one but little Sam, 
who seemed very attentive in supplying his wants; 
there were indications of intelligence and quick 
feeling in his face, which prepossessed him in his 
favor; and this prepossession was heightened by 
a strong feeling of compassion, for he concluced 
at once he must be Will Howard, of whom he 
had heard his late friend speak with much affec- 
tion. This child was the son of a sister of Mr. 
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Williams. She married a very worthless man, 
who, after having run through every cent of 
property they possessed, died suddenly in a fit of 
intoxication. His wife survived him but a few 
months, and at her death, left her only child to 
her brother. to whom she had always been most 
strongly attached. 

Mr. Williams had naturally warm affections 
and a generous disposition, and this child became 
an especial pet with him; his heart yearned to- 
wards the desolate orphan of a sister of whom 
he had beeu very fond, and this natural impulse 
became a strong affection from the force of little 
Will’s own attractions. He was a bright-minded, 
warm-hearted boy, full of generous impulses and 
animal spirits, ready to love those who loved him 
with all his heart, and to requite those who did not 
with a full measure of evil forevil. His great and 
marked preference for his uncle, on all occasions 
did not endear him to the rest of the family, and 
Mrs. Williams, who was a silly, selfish woman, 
full of petty resentments and jealousies, and who 
understood no more of a child’s heart than of 
Greek or Hebrew, took up a feeling of dislike to 
little Will. But his uncle, to shield him from the 
consequences of his aunt’s wrath, which was 
ready to break out on every little opportunity of 
manifesting spite, reserved to himself exclusively 
the right of punishing his transgressions, so that 
he was never punished at all, except by scolds 
and frowns from his aunt and cousins, which he 
generally repaid by a fit of the sullens. 

Will had grieved with all the violence of child- 
ish grief at the death of his uncle, and though, 
happily at bis age, such intensity of sorrow ean- 
not continue very long, bursts of grief, and feel- 
ings of extreme desolation and sadness came 
over him every now and then, and he told old 
Thomas he wished he was dead too, for he knew 
nobody in the world loved him now! 

As they rose from the supper table, Mr. Sel- 
den, attracted and touched by the appearance of 
the child, patted him kindly on the head, saying, 
“This is my little friend, Will Howard, I am 
sure.”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child, looking up earnestly 
and wistfully in his face, with a look which said 
plainly, ‘I will love you, if you will love me.” 

“ We must get acquainted; I know we shall 
take very much to each other,” said Mr. Selden 
smiling so kindly upon him, that Will hung down 
his head to hide the tears that rushed to his eyes, 
he thought this himself a strange affection, of 
which he felt somewhat ashamed. 

Very heavily the hours wore away. On the 
next day, the whole house was in a sort of sol- 
emn commotion for the approaching funeral ser- 
mon and dinner which was to succeed it. There 





many miles around, and to an uninterested ob- 
server, it would have been curious to mark the 
various expressions of countenance assumed as 
befitting the occasion. Scarcely any one but 
Reginald and his father appeared with their nat- 
ural faces; Mr. Selden’s indeed was sufficiently 
sad, for he felt grieved at heart; and little Will 
who had seated himself as close as he could to 
him, became totally unable to control the sobs 
that convulsed his whole frame. Mr. Selden led 
him gently to the door, and whispering some 
words of kindness, advised him to go into anoth- 
er room. 

There are, perhaps, no occasions in life, in 
which the solemn and the ludicrous are so pain- 
fully mingled, as in funeral solemnities; there is 
something so dread, so immense in the idea, that 
one moment is sufficient to hurry us through the 
portals of Time, to an awful and boundless eter- 
nity, and that the day is rapidly and inevitably 
approaching, when we too must lie down in the 
dust, like him whose obsequies we are celebra- 
ting, and surrender our spirits to the ** God who 
gave them,” that we shrink back appalled from 
its contemplation, and seek to banish it by all the 
outward signs and tokens of mourning for the 
dead and honor to the departed. 

To endeavor to sustain a soul trembling on the 
threshold of eternity for the awful transition, by 
the hopes and consolations of the Gospel, is con- 
sidered in the highest degree injudicious and cruel 
by many, who would regard the least failure in 
the ceremonial of a funeral, as a violation of the 
most sacred duty to the deceased. Were we not 
beings possessing the same common nature, such 
inconsistencies would be ludicrous in the extreme, 
and to the thoughtlegs they often are so, while 
to the serious they appear a bitter mockery of 
humanity. 

After the funeral service had been performed, 
and a short, trite, and unimpressive sermon de- 
livered, a decent pause ensued, with a little whis- 
pering amongst some of the ladies, as to how poor 
Mrs. Williams stood her troubles, the scarcity of 
black goods, the difficulty of getting mourning 
made up, the great changes that would probably 
soon take place in the family, &e. Large trays 
of cake and wine were then carried around the 
room by the servants with the same air of sol- 
emn bustle which had characterized all the pro- 
ceedings of the day,—one would have supposed 
from the countenances of the guests, as they par- 
took of these refreshments, that they were en- 
gaged in the performance of a grave duty. 

Then,an immense cold dinner, large enough 
for three times the number of the guests that 
could possibly have attended, was set out, every 
dish larded over with a cold and villainous com- 


was a general gathering of all the families within! pound called thick butter; and a murmur of 
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conversation, carried on in a subdued tone, was 
heard from various parts of the table, accompanied 
by the clatter of knives and forks; the honors of 
the table being performed by Dr. Irving with a 
slow pomposity, which was nearly insupportable 
to the oppressed heart and saddened spirits of 
Mr. Selden. The form of his departed friend 
seemed to rise before him—not as last he saw 
him, but pale and reproachful he stood at his own 
board, spread for the last time for guests who had 
so often partaken of his hospitality, who now 
“drank the red wine and ate the good cheer” 
with scarcely a thought of him who had so lately 
presided here, the life and soul of the feast. 

When dinner was fairly over, and the guests 
had departed, Mr. Selden drew a long breath of 
inexpressible relief ;—this scene at least was past 
to return no more, and he was heartily thankful 
for it, though he knew it was to be succeeded by 
others scarcely less trying. 

Mr. Williams died without a will, and Dr. Ir- 
ving made disclosures to Mr. Selden respecting 
his affairs, which showed a wider ruin than his 
worst fears had anticipated. Mr. Williams had 
been induced by Mr. Grimes, an associate and 
friend, who was much addicted to extensive spec- 
ulations, by which he had made a large fortune, 
to join him in some very hazardous schemes. 
which had issued disastrously. Mr. Grimes had 





ing in Dr. Irving’s unmeasured condemnation of 
his conduct, it would have been evident to one of 
less obtuse perceptions, that the theme was dis- 
tasteful to him, and that he greatly preferred 
dwelling on the bright side of the character of 
the deceased. 

Dr. Irving went on to say, that Mrs. Williams 
was entirely unacquainted with the real state of 
her late hushand’s affairs, though she knew he 
had incurred some large debts, that she was to- 
tally ignorant of business transactions, and had 
probably never thought of money in her life, but 
when she wished to spend it. Indeed. he said, 
he could not imagine what would become of 
the family, and though be had never shrunk from 
any task that duty imposed upon bim, and never 
would, yet he should consider it as a very par- 
ticular favor, if Mr. Selden would converse with 
Mrs. Williams on the necessity of conforming to 
her circumstances, and prepare her mind in some 
measure for the reverses she must experience. 
Were such advice, be continued, to come from 
him, his sister might suppose it proceeded from 
interested motives, as she would probably look 
to him for many extravagant indulgences to which 
she had been accustomed, without duly refleet- 
ing that it always had been his rule, and always 
would be, never to permit his expenses to exceed 
his income for any mortal breathing. Moreover, 





been engaged for the few last years in the West 
India trade, and the returns from it had been so 
considerable as to dazzle the excitable imagina- 
tion of Mr. Williams with the prospect not only 
of extricating himself from his embarrassments, 
but of realizing a splendid fortune. 

Influenced by these hopes, Mr. Williams not 
only borrowed money, but disposed likewise of 
a valuable estate, that he might vest the money 
in this new enterprise, joined Mr. Grimes in the 
purchase of vessels, and cargoes of grain to load 
them with. and entered so completely in imagi- 
nation upon the possession of immense wealth, 
that he made several expensive purchases of fine 
horses, furniture, plate, &c., &c. He died before 
these sanguine anticipations were crushed, though 
the stroke was just ready to fall—for it was only 
two days after his death, that a letter came from 
Mr. Grimes announcing an extent of disaster 
amounting almost to ruin. A storm had overta- 
ken the vessels—one had been lost, aud the oth- 
ers so much injured that the cargoes were de- 
stroyed, and the vessels would require very ex- 
pensive repairs before they could be made sea- 
worthy again. 

It is true, that Mr. Selden thought of his own 
losses with regret and self-reproach, when he 
discovered the state of Mr. Williams's affairs, 
but he was also very deeply concerned at the 
ruin of his friend's family; and so far from join- 


he had a large family of his own, and he bad 
always considered the text of Scripture, * He 
that provideth not for his own house is worse 
than an infidel,” ought to be heeded, and he al- 
ways should think so. 

Mr. Selden declined the task with ill concealed 
disgust, saying that he did not think his intimacy 
with Mrs. Williams warranted such a liberty, but 
offered his assistance in examining and arranging 
Mr. Williams's letters and papers, that they might 
ascertain what resources there were for the set- 
tlement of the debts. Mrs. Williams, he remark- 
ed, would have her dower right in the Oak Hill 
estate, which under judicious management might 
preserve her family at least from want. 

Dr. Irving gladly availed himself of this offer 
of assistance, for he had been appointed admin- 
istrator of the estate of the deceased, and soon 
a chaos of letters and papers presenting an al- 
most Herculean labor, were spread out before 
the dismayed eyes of Mr. Selden and Reginald. 
And now, he felt the full value of Reginald’s as- 
sistance, his readiness at calculation, clearness of 
thought, and systematic habits were invaluable 
in a task such as this. Edward Williams was a 
mere cypher, and he exhibited such a picture of 
hopeless imbecility in attempting to render as- 
sistance, that Reginald, moved with compassion, 
begged to spare him any share in a task, which 








must necessarily be so distressing to him, and 
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said that he would communicate to him, from{ This fortune to which Mrs. Williams alluded, 
time to time, the result of their investigations. | had been the bane of poor Williams's life, for if he 
Edward very gratefully accepted the offer, say-| had ever hesitated to incur any expense for the 
ing that his thoughts were in such a state of con- | gratification of his wife’s whims, or silliest wishes, 
fusion and disturbance, he was really incapable | he was always taunted with it; and as the fortune 
of attending to business, and that his uncle, Dr. | had been left her by an uncle, it had always been 
Irving, had prepared him to expect the worst. | a source of heart burning amongst her brothers 
As Edward withdrew from the room, Dr. Ir-| and sisters, as their parents were unable to leave 
ving, taking him aside, requested that he would | them any thing more than a bare competence, 
inform his mother and sisters of the real situation | while their sister Lucy was an heiress. 
of their affairs, as he wished their minds to be| “ Oh, mama,” remonstrated Mrs. Simms, who 
prepared for some conversation which he sbould |looked at once distressed and ashamed, “ pray 
fiud it necessary to hold with them, perhaps du-|do not talk so.” 
ring the course of the day, if he could find leisure|_ ** Ah, it is very easy, Henrietta, for you to beg 
for it, for he never had procrasfinated in a matter | me not to talk so; you are well provided for.” 
where duty was concerned, and never would,| “ Sister,” said Dr. Irving, clearing his throat, 
unless compelled by necessity. and throwing back his head, “ you amaze, you 
After a few hours had elapsed, Mrs. Williams | shock, you distress me. I have always submit- 
sent Edward to request that Mr. Selden would | ted to the decrees of Providence myself, and al- 
walk up into her apartment, as she did not feel| ways will, and should hope that my example 
able to leave her room, and was anxious to see | might not be wholly lost. But since it appears 
him. Dr. Irving accompanied him, and Mr. Sel-|to have been so, at least remember the maxims 
den felt that the worst of all his painful tasks had | of common sense, if not the principles of religion, 
overtaken him. namely, that there is no use in complaining, and 
Mrs. Williams was seated in an easy chair, | that we should always make the best of our con- 
enveloped in bombasine and crape, but there was | dition. No one can expect to enjoy uninterrupt- 
nothing of the abundon of grief in her air and |ed prosperity, for as Solomon says, ‘there is a 
manner; her dress was carefully arranged, and | time for all things.’ It is true, it will henceforth 
she held a smelling bottle and handkerchief in | be necessary that you should use very strict econ- 
her hand, with a grace that did not seem wholly | omy, and endeavor to make your income cover 
unstudied. In her youth, Mrs. Williams had | your expenses, as soon as we ascertain what that 
been considered a great beauty, and her fortune |income will be. Had this rule been observed 
and personal attractions had made her a celebra- | hitherto in your family, this unfortunate situation 
ted belle, and there was no situation in life, even | of affairs would never have arisen. But we will 
now, in which she quite forgot to be handsome | say no more on this head at present. You will 
and interesting. Yet Edward's announcement retain possession of a third of the Oak Hill es- 
of the state of their affairs, had really shocked | tate certainly, and this alone, under discreet man- 
and overcome her extremely. agement, ought to yield sufficient income to sup- 
She advanced a few paces from her seat at) ply all your reasonable wants. I will myself di- 
the entrance of Mr. Selden, returned the cordial | rect you how to proceed so as to live within your 
pressure of his hand, and murmuring a few words, | income; and you have a son-in-law very able to 
sank back into her seat, and applied her handker- | give you pecuniary aid should it be necessary.” 
chief from time to time to her eyes. “And very willing too,” said Mrs. Simms, col- 
“Ah, Mr. Selden,” she said, “sad changes |oring deeply at this coarse remark of her uncle’s. 
have taken place since I saw you last. Godonly| Lucy Williams hung her head, Edward looked 
knows what is to become of me and of my chil-| out of the window, Mr. Selden wished himself a 
dren.” thousand miles off, while Mrs Williams, over- 
“Sad changes indeed,” said Mr. Selden, who|come with mortification, vexation and pity for 
was thinking at that moment more of the loss of | herself and her darling Edward, for Lucy occu- 
her husband, than of the loss of her fortune,| pied comparatively but a small portion of her 
* but I hope, my dear madam, you will find com- | thoughts, burst into an hysterical fit of weeping. 
fort in the blessings that stillremainto you. Your} As the sobs became more frequent and violent, 
children are left to console and sustain you.” Mr. Selden, after some soothing words and ex- 
“My children,” said Mrs. Williams, with an| pressions of sympathy, withdrew, not only sick- 
impatient gesture, ‘are left to starve with me, | ened at such an exhibition of selfishness and im- 
after having been accustomed to every indul-|becility, but grieved to witness distress which it 
gence, and having a right to it too, for 1 brought| was impossible for him to remove. Dr. Irving, 
a large furtune in the family to come to down-|after delivering a long admonition on the ne- 
right poverty.” cessity of self-control, which aggravated Mrs. 
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Williams's symptoms alarmingly, and desiring 
Lucy Williams, when her mother was sufficiently 
composed to listen to her, to read aloud a sermon 
of Blair’s, ** On the Uses of Adversity,” which he 
had marked forthe purpose, and left on the table in 
his room, withdrew with his usual deliberation and 
without moving a muscle of his countenance. 

The evidences of Mr. Williams's ruin were 
continually multiplying as the investigation of 
his accounts was continued, and no shadow of 
doubt remained, that Mr. Selden would suffer 
heavy loss as his security. Yet, though so many 
proofs were exhibited in the course of these ex- 
aminations of the rashness and culpable extrav- 
agance of Mr. Williams, no word of censure, of 
complaint concerning him escaped the lips of 
Mr. Selden, but Dr. Irving condemned him with 
great bitterness, always however calling him poor 
Williams, or that unfortunate man. Reginald 
admired the magnanimity with which his father 
bore his own losses, and also the generous com- 
passion which he evinced towards all the family 
of his friend, though the vanity and selfishuess 
of Mrs. Williams, the imbecility and foolish pride 
of Edward, were calculated to excite disgust and 
condemnation rather than pity, and though their 
reverses were great, still with Mrs. Williams's 
dower in the Oak Hill estate, and the assistance 
of her son-in-law, Mr. Simms, who was both rich 
and liberal, with some prudeuce and manage- 
ment, they might get out without any other suf- 
fering, than the loss of some accustomed indul- 
gences, and the mortifications which a great 
change in fortune necessarily involves, to those 
whose minds are not fortified by Christian phi- 
losophy. 

It was not, however, for the Williams’s that 
Mr. Selden felt the greatest pity, he had observed 
that in talking over arrangements for the future, 
not a word was said as to the fate of poor litile 
Will Howard, and moved, not only by compas- 


sion, but by a strong interest, which the child's 


the kindest course to pursue towards destitute 
children to teach them as soon as possible to make 
their own way in the world, and to impress upon 
their minds the truth of that excellent saying, 
‘that if we help ourselves, our friends will like us 
the better,’ I have determined to place him with 
Mr. Jenkins, a brother-in-law of Mrs. Irving’s, 
who resides in Norfolk. He is engaged in trade, 
and will give this child his board for such servi- 
ces as he can render; as it respects clothing, he 
has doubtless a sufficiency for a year to come, for 
poor Williams, you know, never spared expense 
in any thing, indeed, he always appeared to me 
to enjoy an opportunity of spending money, and 
he was foolishly fond of this boy. It is really 
fortunate for the child, though in other respects 
a truly melancholy occurrence, that the death of 
his uncle took place before he was completely 
spoiled.” 

Mr. Selden thought he would not waste his 
words, nor lose his temper by attempting any 
thing like reply or remonstrance, but immediately 
resolved upon his own course of conduct towards 
the child. After a few minutes had elapsed, he 
left the room in quest of Will Howard. He was 
directed in this search by little Sam, who told 
him “Mas Will had gone to the stable to look 
for uncle Thomas,” and watching the counte- 
nance of Mr. Selden, he added, “he reckoned he 
wanted somebody to talk to, he seemed to feel 
mighty lonesome and dissolate.” 

Will was a general favorite amongst the ser- 
vants from his gaiety and good humor, and this 
feeling of kindness towards him was increased 
by compassion for his fallen fortunes, and a keen 
sense of the neglect with which their late mas- 
ter’s favorite was treated. 

Mr. Selden found Will seated on a large stone 
near the stable door, his eyes were red with 
weeping, and he was leaning his head in his 
hand, apparently so absorbed in his own feelings, 
that he did not perceive Mr. Selden’s approach 


artless manifestations of distress for the death of | until he stood beside him. 


his uncle, and evident partiality for himself, had 


awakened in his heart, determined uot to aban- 


** What are you thinking of so busily, my little 
friend ?" said Mr. Selden, ** come cheer up, and 


don him to the teuder mercies of Dr. Irving. He | tell me what is the matter.” 


tovk au early opportunity of inquiring of that 


The tears rushed afresh to Will’s eyes, but he 


gentleman what was to be done with little Will| quickly averted his head to conceal them, and re- 


Howard. The Doctor looked somewhat sur- 
prised at the inquiry, and secretly marvelled what 


plied, ‘* Nothing worth telling, sir.” 
* But | want you to treat me as a friend, and 


it was to Mr. Selden how the boy was disposed | talk to me as you used to do to your uncle.” 


of. but replied fully, as was his wont, to any ques- 


tion soever that was propounded to him. 


The tears flawed now, in spite of Will's efforts 
to restrain them, but he wiped them away quick- 


* My sister, of course, will give up the man-/ly, and said, “I will if you want me to do it. 
agement of this matter entirely to me, and as| Well, one thing that makes me sorry now, is 
she is no longer able to support the boy, and |that Dr. Irving says he is going to send me to 
he has no particular claim on her, and as I| wait iv a store, and learn me to work. And then 
have always thought, and always shall think, | he said,” and Will’s color mounted to the roots of 





it is really not only the wisest, but eventually! his hair, and he made an almost convulsive effort 
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to suppress his tears, as he said it. ‘nobody was 
going to spoil me now like Uncle Wil”— 

Here Will stopped, for he felt it to be utterly 
impossible to say a word more. 

“How would you like to go home with me, 
and be my boy ! Every body at my house will 
be kind to you, and love you, I can answer for 
that.”’ 

Words could convey but a feeble idea of the 
mixed emotions of surprise, gratitude and de- 
light, which were depicted in Will's face, as he 
looked up at Mr. Selden. 

“Indeed, | would like to go with you of all 
things, for no one loves me here now, but the 
black people—but”— 

Here the child paused again, for the painful 





thought which Dr. Irving bad just instilled in 
his mind that he was living upon charity enna! 
over h m, and he scarcely kuew how to express 
the thoughts and feelings that were struggling at 
his heart, and his dislike to the idea of being a 
burthen to Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Selden marked the sudden cloud that) 
overcast his face and said, * But what, my dear, 
speak out.”’ 

* But | had rather learn to work than to be| 
idle and troublesome, though 1 won't work for | 
Dr. Irving nor any of bis kin, and | could not be 
of any use to you.” 





“Yes, you can be of use and pleasure both 
tome. I like merry, young faces around me, 


determination with regard to Will Howard with 
surprise; Mrs. Simms and Lucy were rather 
pleased to hear the child was to be so well pro- 
vided for, Edward and Mrs. Williams manifested 
complete indifference on the subject. Mrs. Wil- 
liams remarked after Mr. Selden had left the 
room, that she thought if Mr. Selden wished to 
show his friendship to the family, it would have 
been much more natural to render some assist- 
ance to the widow and children of his friend, 
than to the child of a worthless profligate, whom 
he had never laid his eyes upon, that the money 
which would support Will in idleness, would en- 
able her to keep her carriage and horses, which 
Heaven only knew how she could do without. 

“You forget, mama,” said Mrs. Simms, * that 
my uncle told us Mr. Selden would sustain heavy 
loss by securityship for my poor father.” 

* That won't do us any good though, Henri- 
etta: you talk so strangely, | wonder if all gen- 
tlemen don’t go security for one another. 

“But my uncle never did,” persisted Mrs. 
Simms. 

‘* Your uncle, child,” said Mrs. Williams, look- 
ing carefully around her to be sure that no one was 
in hearing, ** was born stingy, and then he was 
brought up with Uncle Hopkins to the North, 
which made him ten times worse, and his wife’s 
mother was a Yankee, so what can we expect.” 

All arrangements having been concluded for 
the present, Mr. Selden and Reginald bade adieu 





so you must be happy, and I will put youin a'to Oak Hill with inexpressible sensations of 
way of learning to make your own living like a! relief. 

gentieman when you grow up to be a man, and | Poor little Will paid a visit to his uncle’s grave 
you may work for me too then, if there is any | before his departure, and distributed almost all 
vccasionu for it, as one of my Own sons would dv. ‘the little worldly treasures of which he was pos- 


Don't trouble your head with thoughts of this! sessed amongst his culured friends; indeed, but 


sort, but just let me take your uncle's place.” 

Will seized Mr. Selden’s outstretched hand and | 
carried it to his lips, as if from an uncontrollable | 
impulse of gratitude and affection, and Mr. Sel- 
den was answered by the warm tears that fell 
fast ou bis hand. 

‘The compact was now considered as sealed by 
both parties. Mr. Seiden laid the cireumstances | 
of the case before Reginald, aud was gratified by 
his sympathy and approbation. He then notilied 
his intention to Dr. irving, who listened to bim 
with undisguised amazemeut, but expressed his 
ready acquiescence, sayiug, “he had, of course, 
no persunal interest in the fate of Will Howard, 
but the interest of benevolence, to which he had 
always been alive, and always should be.” 

It was well for the ductor'’s self complacency 
that he was no physivgnomist, or he would have 
read in the countenances of Reginald and his 
father, a reply to this observation, that would 
have destroyed his equanamity. 

‘The Williams’s heard Mr. Selden’s generous 





fur the interference of Old Nancy, he would 
scarcely have left himself asuitof clothes. The 
last quarter of a dollar, was bestowed with some 
parting tears upon Uncle Thomas, who could 
hardly be prevailed on to accept it, he wrung 
Will's hand, saying, ‘God biess him, he’s tree 
handed just like poor master, he’s more like him, 
than any child he ever had to his back.” 

* Ah, that he is,” responded a chorus of voices. 

Will had got over all his leave takings, and at 
this hour, all slights and former quarrels were for- 


gotten, he was grateful for Aunt Williams's kiss, 


which was coldly enough given, and his cousins’ 
expressions of good will, his heart was softened 
towards every one but Dr. Irving, but he still 
cherished in his heart of hearts, a determination 
to tell him what he thought of him, if he lived 
to grow up to be a man, which in some measure 
cons«led him for repressing the words that burned 
within him now, as he passively suffered the 
shake of Dr. Irving’s hand, which always re- 
sembled the touch of a frog. 
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His last and most trying farewell was to a lit-; 
tle terrier, Snap, which his uncle had given him, 
and Reginald, moved at the sight of the child's 
distress, proposed to Mr. Selden that they should 
take the dog into the carriage. Mr. Selden 
looked amazed at such a proposition from Regi- 
nald, but testified his ready acquiescence, and 
Will, enraptured at the idea, took it into his arms 
with as much pleasure as many a young mother 
would have taken her infant, and thanking Mr. 
Selden again and again, promised the dog should 
not be troublesome. 

Many men would have had some uneasy 
thoughts as to the sort of reception they would 
be likely to meet with from their wives, when 
they returned to communicate heavy pecuniary 
loss, and to bring home a destitute child, un- 
formed, educated, fur whom every thing was to 
be done, and much was to be undone, with no 
natural claim to such cares. Wesay nothing of 
the little terrier, which would have been to most 
ladies, a very unwelcome addition to a large ca- 
nine family. 

But Mrs. Selden’s confidence in his wife was 
unbounded, nor had he ever found it misplaced, 
though he had never estimated her sweetness of 
temper, and generosity of character so highly, 
as when he witnessed her reception of the friend- 
less little orphan, whom he presented, as a little 
boy he had brought to her. 

Little Will had had some sad misgivings as 
they approached Sherwood, as to what sort of 
reception he should meet with from the strange 
ladies, but such is the magic of kindness, espe- 
cially from those who are acquainted with the 
hearts of children, that he soon felt his own heart 
not only lightened, but cheerful, and looked with 
pleasure and interest at the kind faces that sur- 


rounded him. 
F*#* dal 





TO A PORTRAIT.* 


I look into thine eyes, and feel my heart 
Flow from me to thy presence,—dead to all 
This time, this being, this false carnival— 

Of whose soul-wearying scenes I am a part. 

Here Folly and loud Laughter reign supreme 
Blinding the memory of former things ; 
But, rapt on thee, all sweet imaginings 

Come to me, as in some entrancéd dream ! 

Yet not alone for golden curls that flow 
Above a brow of pearl, nor innocent eyes 
Showering a radiance of summer skies 

On tenderest homage, to thee kneeling low 

Is love thy due ;—but that as maiden, wife, 

All perfect things were mirrorred in thy life ! 


March 26, 1851. 
* Of Elizabeth Cecil; Lodge’s Portraits. Vol. VI. 
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SONG OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


I dwell within a voiceless world, 
Mysterious as deep, 

My tongue can shape no form of speech, 
I can but laugh and weep. 

The touch may wake the sounding string, 
And lips with music thrill, 

I can but see what others feel~ 
A void is round me still. 


The wingéd lightnings o’er me flash, 
The trembling nerve doth shake, 
The awful silence on mine ear, 
The thunder may not break ; 
And yet I know ’tis God who speaks 
In each electric gleam ; 
I love the music of his voice— 
I hear it when I dream. 


When I another’s name would call, 
Or hear its holy sound, 

My lips gives forth no utterance, 
Mine ear is silence bound ; 

But, O, that sweetest, dearest name, 
My soul delights to hear, 

Its melody oft thrills my heart, 
I answer with a tear. 


Though when she knelt at evening hour, 
No sound the stillness broke, 

I knew the language of her lips,— 
It was her soul that spoke. 

And there were other voices too, 
Commingled in her prayer, 

I saw no forms, but, O, I felt 
The angels hovering there. 


When I the beauteous heavens behold, 
The star-gemmed milky way, 
And watch the flowers and bright winged birds 
Upon the vernal spray ; 
When beauty, fragrance, fills the sense, 
O, then I long to hear, 
And know if music comes as sweet 
Unto the quickened ear. 


Though on the ear and from the tongue 
No words of sweetness roll, 

The heart has its own melody, 
The music of the soul; 

Tis like the far-off symphony 
The spirit hears alone, 

Which swells beyond the walls of time, 
In anthems round the Throne. 


There on my re-awakened sense 
Shall heavenly cadence thrill, 

My loosened tongue join in the strain 
Which powers celestial fill ; 

There, evermore, with new delight, 
Shall praise to him be given, 

Who, in a world of silence, tuned 
Both tongue and ear for heaven. 
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GOLD. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Quousque tandem abutere respublica, nostra pe- 
cunia? It is thus, I fancy, Cicero would com- 
meuce a series of funeral Orations, having for a 
title * Money.” Money! Money if you please! 
Money for the love of God! Money for the 
love of money! This only resounds incessantly 
in my ears. Alas, why so? Has the thing be- 
come a mere abstraction, hypothesis, uureality— 
simply proverbial? One would positively think 
as much from its rarity. Horace, one of our 
sub-Immortals, pointedly saith, 


“ O cives, cives ! quaerenda pecunia premium est,” 


which, being interpreted, goeth to say, O my 
dear compatriots, above all else put gold in your 
pockets! Hurrah for money ; which clothes us 
in purple and bespangles us with ornaments ; 
which spreads out our joyous, jovial, jocular en- 
tertainments, which allows us to say to the beg- 
gar, “ Here, take this purse, dine as Lucullus, and 
get drunk with the Priests of Jove! drink my 
health,”"—so true is it that Horace was a Social- 
ist; every one is, in his own way. 

There are some ultra Republicans who see, 
with strange persistence, in Silver, a corrupting 
metal, whose importance monarchical prejudices 
have exaggerated, and the total suppression 
whereof is demanded by the interests of Virtue. 
But, nevertheless, these personages have by no 
means despised the seducing coin; the State 
Treasury has more than once felt their tender 
caresses since their acquaintance with the same; 
and | am inclined to think that they slander 
Money with pretty much the same spirit with 
drunken folk who abuse wine they are unable to 
drink more; and I would further submit to these 
radicals if this austere language does not slightly 
resemble the hypocritical morality of Seneca, 
who, being possessor of fifty nine millions, which 
immense sum he had amassed during three years 
of Ministry, wrote on tablets of great value his 
work entitled “ The Contempt of Riches.” 

How! does Money ostracise Virtue or Chas- 
tity? As for that matter France is now nearly 
canonized. Ohno. Money is nowise so perni- 
cious as is represented. What period can boast 
more as regards morals and decency, or lay more 
claim to a character for honesty, candor, and 
especially the absence of all political and social 
prejudices? What generation of men hath seen 
more churches and fewer revolutions—or distribu- 
ted more of the Monthyon premiums, and at the 
same time known less of Police Officers? What 
period was so happy as that wherein Saturn 





was declared by acclamation the President of the 
[talian Republic 7?—and yet this is called, as that, 
the Golden Age, which proves, as clear as day- 
light—whose existence M. Proudhon, has not yet 
contested, thank God !—that Gold was thought 
of even in that model period, in which they prac- 
tised virtue so much more readily than in this 
course epoch of ours, which is stigmatized as the 
Age of Brass. 

I will permit you to deny the existence of the 
Sun, or would excuse your vigorously devoun- 
cing the philosophic theories of M. Pierre Leroux. 
I would not prevent your questioning the El Do- 
rado resulting from the harmonies of Fourier; 
the bliss of the inhabitants of Iearia; the elo- 
quence of Caussidiére; the pacific intentions of 
the house of Raspail, Barbes & Co., whose so- 
cial reason has not been made manifest to me; 
any or all of these Truths I would allow you to 
handle, gloveless, even with their axiomatic 
claims; but as for Money—stop there! you shall 
not touch it. I shall plead its cause in the same 
disinterested humor with which Mons. Lachard 
plead the ease of a certain Defendant, whose 
acquittal was not of so much financial profit to 
him, as the honor of appearing an able advocate, 
and item—making it an occasion of charity to a 
poor indigent Devil. Yes, 1 will defend Money 
and prove the falsity of the proverb—T he absent 
are always wrong. 

Money and I never meet, but by some strange 
fortuity ; yet instead of revenging myself thereon 
for its prolonged absence from my purse, I prom- 
ise it my perpetual esteem, and quite an hospi- 
table reception, should the fancy ever sieze it to 
come and take up its abode with me. Alas! the 
only consolation I can afford myself for its con- 
tempt and abandonment, is the reflection that I 
am not the only one, by some billion, so neglected. 
If the geveral complaint is to be heeded, silver 
has become more invisible than ever, and 
gold—umph! one never sees it. save in the boxes 
of the money-changers. If things go on at this 
rate, in a few years we can find it only as the 
choicest specimen in some mineralogic collection, 
with an inscription of this kind : 


SPECIMEN OF GOLD DISCOVERED IN THE ENVI- 
RONS OF ProuDHONVILLE IN 2020. 


And further down this notice :— 


“ Persons visiting this Cabinet are particularly 
requested to respect in the interest of science, this 
curious piece; which is the more valuable, as it 
will be impossible to replace it.” 


And in all probability we may read this his- 
toric Note subjoined :— 


“This Gold abounded formerly. It procured, 
it is said, that which constituted the happiness of 
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Life; and men put themselves to incredible trou- 
ble for its acquisition, for without it, they con- 
ceived, happiness must be incomplete. But Gold 
lost in one day its value and importance. Its 
possession became a positive danger in that fa- 
mous epoch, when the false Republic of the veri- 
table T'hor was proclaimed in France, and recog- 
nized in the five divisions of the Globe. The 
cosmo-social Assembly determined, on proposition 
of the cosmo-citizen, M. Proudhon, the abolition 
of all proprietorship and monied Aristocracy. 
One piece of gold found on a person sufficed to 
stamp on him the flagrant vice of Plutocracy, (!) 
a crime prohibited by Art. 18.952 of the Uni- 
versal Code and the punishment varies from 5 to 
10 years in the Workhouse. Finally, however, 
the last vestiges of this substance which so com- 
promised the virtue of its possessors were ef- 
faced.” 


What would happen if by some miscarriage a 
Mineralogist of the Proudhon school should set 
foot in this Cabinet? I shudder to think of it! 
The precious specimen would vanish, and soon 
be numbered amongst the things that were. One 
would then read in works on Chemistry :— 
“Gold was a simple substance; a very bright 
metal; very ductile ; unchangeable to the eye, etc,” 
Troja fuit! 

You would be delighted recurring on the wings 
of Imagination to this remote period. What 
wise books have been written on Gold! What 
learned commentaries! What ingenious dispu- 
tations! What curious T'heses produced relative 
thereto! They will be divided into two classes. 
One part bearing the name of */es-or-alists,”” will 
support the anterior existence of the metal in 
question ; whilst the other, designated “les con- 
tre-or-alists,’’ will deny its existence and allege 
its mythic character. Perhaps these last may 
append to their refutation a passage from Robert 
le Diable, citing it as authentic; and even have 
the boldness to frame the following syllogism: 


* Gold is a Chimera: 
A chimera never existed ; 
Therefore Gold never existed.”’ 


But why the mischief should I allow myself 
to be carried away by this hypothesis? That 
which is sadly true in all this folly, is, that with 
without being reduced to the fossil state, Money 
has become singularly rarified. Economy is the 
order of theday. And what economy—ye Gods! 
that which extends over the smallest, and gnaws 
all things; which regards wax candles as a Jux- 
ury, since one may burn tallow; tea as useless, 
and coffee unhealthy at the approach of the 
Plague; which modestly refuses ale, and thinks 


Economy which never buys silk, velvet nor lace, 
but makes it a point to dress in printed calicoes 
and merinos; which renounces, all arts, theatres, 
music and light literature, prose and verse. Bah! 
this is enough for one Republic. 

These are the pretexts. You have your pock- 
ets filled with Money. You have not, however, 
received the rent of your farms, and have hastily 
lost your situation with the fruit of twenty years’ 
labor, perhaps, onless you are an old functionary. 
You are not good enough Republican to figure the 
finances, or write in the Cabinet, for there you 
will be flooded with customers and commands; 
but if you fail, notwithstanding, to pay your im- 
posts the proprietor and deputy will immediately 
discover you as one of the aristocrats, redction- 
ers, examiners; then you will see your Money 
caught at; you are rich, and consequently its 
quite acatch! O how the poor are rich and the 
rich are poor in this our Time! What an idle 
envy the Blouse bears the Cloak! The Blouse, 
which has never reached revolutions, which finds 
everywhere—whatever to the contrary—bread 
and work, knows not the ‘ carking care’ and grief 
that the cloak bears in its folds; nor how it is 
elbowed by the Coats which say to it, “clear 
out!”? Seek not a change where the balance 
bends toward the Loss! 





TO —— AND —. 


The vernal bloom has opened to young eyes 

On mouatain sides the wealth of Spring-time hours ; 
And April, bright in green and golden dyes, 

Treads on a path of flowers :— 


The river winding through its lofty woods, 
Steals with a quiet murmur to the sea; 

Morning and evening rosy sunshine-floods 
Pour over grass and tree :— 


Live happy in these scenes, nor seek the glare 
Of glittering cities where the soul is tost 

Like a storm-beaten bark on passion, care, 
Until the heart is lost. 


Be thankful for the mountain-home where Truth 
Sits at the hearthstone with a quiet joy,— 

Raining upon the tender heart of youth 
Pleasures that cannot cloy : 


This youth will be in times hereafter clad 
In roseate hues; and memory will cling 

Around its stainless summers with a glad 
And dreamy pondering. 


Improve the days then ere they fly the grasp :— 
Not to the fainting soul true joy is born,— 

Force them to bless you, ere your arms unclasp 
These golden hours of morn! 





it were best to pick up all the rags of Paris; an 


| I. L. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


The British Association for the advancement 
of Science recommended an annual exhibition of 
products of British industry at such places as 
might be selected for the meeting of the Associ- 
ation. Such exhibitions, of a more or less spe- 
cial character, have been familiar for some years 
on the Continent of Europe, and have been fre- 
quent of late years in the United States. But 
none have hitherto been projected on so grand a 
scale as the approaching Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of all nations to be held in London. The 
previous instances, however, might have sug- 
gested the greater scheme to Prince Albert, while 
the reasons in favour of its adoption are obvious 
and innumerable. A curious anticipation of the 
same policy is however furnished in the following 
passage of Mortrofius, origininally published in 
1687, or 164 years ago. 


“* Sepe ego in votis habui ut Schola quedam 
Nature, Artis, et Actionum humanarum publica 
in juventute instituatur. * * * Per Scholam Ar- 
tis intelligo omnia opificum et artificum instru- 
menta, que certis quibusdam receptaculis omnia 
asservareatur, et pueris explicarentur. Ac pos- 
tea in easdem cogitationes dilapsum quoque 
Beccherum deprehendi, qui in Methodo suo Di- 
dactica. part: 2. circa finem, Ideam aliquam 
Theatri Nature et Artis proposuit, atque in Epi- 
logo Appendicis sue inter alia talis Theatri 
institutionem proposuit. Sed amplissima illa 
promissa irrita fuere neque talia privatorum sump- 
tibus effici possunt. Id vero certum est, si Prin- 
CEPS ALIQuis tale Theatrum instrueret, aut in 
Academiis, quemadmodum Bibliothece publice, 
inveniretur, major conflurus Studiosorum has im- 
pensas facile resareiret: Immensos enim fruc- 
tus illa res prestaret, multisque laboribus, moles- 
tiis, et impensis studiosam juventutem subleva- 
ret. Alios quoque etiam illiteratos curiosiores al- 
liceret, unde multis accessionibus tale Theatrum 
augeri possit, et tota rerum universitas in unam 
domum compacta spectatoribus exhiberi, Mortrofi 
Polyhistor. Ps. I, lib. ii, c. iv. §§ 38-41, tom. I, 
pp- 348-9. Ed. II. Fabricii, 1732, 4to. 


As manufactured and leaf tobaceo seem to be 
so far the principle specimens of Virginia science, 
scholarship, and industry, this might be offered 
to the Exhibition as a purely literary and anti- 
quarian curiosity. 


H. 








Some Notes of a Southern Excursion. 


‘When a traveller returneth home,” saith my 
Lord Bacon, in one of those curt essays which 
embody so much of his wisdom, “let him not 
leave the countries, where he hath travelled, al- 
together behind him.” Now we have not jour- 
neyed into a far country, nor have we seen any- 
thing more of “ men and cities” than is seen 
every day by hundreds of our fellow-citizens who 
pass along the line of travel between the two 
great commercial emporia of our country, and 
yet we feel disposed to be mindful of the advice 
of the sage of Verulam, and to discourse a little 
our recent rambling. We have an idea that our 
sketches, however loose and fragmentary, will 
be quite as novel to some of our readers as the 
notes of European travel which are constantly 
appearing from the press. Indeed we believe 
that less is known by our fellow-countrymen of 
the physical and social aspects of the various sec- 
tions of the United States than of the scenery 
and domestic life of Switzerland or Tuscany. It 
is too much the habit of our young men to go 
abroad, before they have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the most prominent and interesting 
objects of their native land or studied the institu- 
tions which are peculiar to it. We do not won- 
der that the mirth of educated Englishmen should 
be excited at meeting with an overgrown booby, 
from New York or Boston, just let loose upon 
his travels, who could say nothing of the flora or 
fauna of America, who had never visited Niagara 
nor descended the Mississippi, and whose igno- 
rance of the manners of his own people was as 
great as of the habits of the alligator or the growth 
of the live-oak. But we are digressing from our 
purpose, and with the reader’s kind permission, 
we will take him along with us, at one bound, 
without the tedium of the intervening journey, to 
the hospitable and ancient city of 


CHARLESTON. 


There are few gayer little streets, that we 
have seen for many a day, than the narrow shop- 
ping thoroughfare, known as King Street, upon 
a sunny morning in February about the end of 
race week. For the reader must know that in 
Charleston the amusement of the turf is still kept 
up with great spirit, and that the recurrence of 
the racing season brings to town from all parts 
of the State the beauty and fashion of South 
Carolina. The city accordingly awakens from a 


condition of slumberous quiet to all the anima- 
tion of metropolitan gaiety. The streets, until 
lately so empty or trodden only by a few listless 
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pedestrians, now swarm with elegant equipages 
and the fair forms of the gentlersex. There are 
not wanting fine shops, filled with costly goods 
and wares, to challenge the patronage of the la- 
dies, and we repeat that one may go far before 
he will see a more attractive exhibition than the 
trottoir of King Street, narrow as it is, can fur- 
nish, at this particular time. States and cities, 
everywhere, are jealous of the beauty of their 
women, and we shall not therefore, hazard a 
comparison between the lovely Charlestonians 
and the daughters of our own commonwealth, 
but we can safely declare that we saw beauty 
enough in Charleston in a fortnight to establish 
the reputation, in this respect, of a much more 
populous city. 

The stranger will be able to satisfy himself, 
upon this point, at the public balls, which are 
given here every winter and are attended by all 
the most charming and fascinating women of 
South Carolina. These balls are under the 
management of very select Societies of gentle- 
men, one of the most famous of which, the St. 
Cecilia Society, gives four or five during the sea- 
son. The man who could attend one of the en- 
tertainments of this excellent association, and fail 
to be impressed with the grace and accomplish- 
ments of the fairer portion of the company, would 
be beyond the reach of the music of St. Cecilia 
herself. 


Among the public buildings of Charleston, 
which are numerous and elegant, none delighted 
us so much as the venerable church of St. Mi- 
chael’s, with its quaint, old, high-backed, square 
pews—its odd pulpit with the sounding-board, 
like a huge extinguisher, which threatens momen- 
tarily to put out the light of the officiating cler- 
gyman,—its rural tablets testifying to the good 
deeds of many worthies long since laid beneath 
the turf of the adjoining burial ground, and its 
steeple of many stories from which a chime of 
bells rings out the quarters to the inhabitants of 
the city. This Church was built, we believe, be- 
fore the Revolution, and it is probable enough 
that from the extreme elevation of its spire many 
persons watched the smoke of Moultrie’s guns 
as it rolled upward from the palmetto fort. It 
is certain that during the siege of Charleston in 
1780, the steeple was struck by a shell from the 
British hatteries,* and that after the capitu- 
lation the British officers regularly attended ser- 
vice in the church. We thought of these things, 
we are ashamed to say, as the minister, a young 
man, was favoring the congregation with a rather 


*One account says that this shell after doing some 
damage to the steeple, fell upon and shattered a statue of 
William Pitt, which stood in an open space, immediately 
contiguous te the church. 








dozy discourse, the morning of our attendance at 
St. Michael's. 

There is an old wooden church, not altogether 
uolike St. Michael's, at Newport, which is me- 
morable as having been under the charge of the 
celebrated Bishop Berkeley and contains an or- 
gan, yet in good preservation, presented by that 
famous old philosopher. The summer tenants 
of the Ocean House do not worship there, we 
fear, as regularly as they should, for we discov- 
ered it quite by accident, during a visit to New- 
port some years since, but though we heard a 
good sermon in it, and delighted our antiquarian 
taste with its Wren-ish interior, the music of the 
old Bishop’s organ was not so pleasing. nor were 
the young ladies that sang to it as pretty, as the 
anthems at St. Michael’s and the dark-eyed 
choristers of the South. 


Passing along Meeting Street the stranger will 
have his attention arrested by the extensive row 
of buildings, used as the City Market, which are 
scarcely less than a third of a mile in length. 
He will not fail to notice, also, as a novelty, the 
presence of a certain “fowl! ungainly” which 
seems to be the genius loci and steps about the 
shambles with a most deliberate and complacent 
air—the turkey-buzzard. Sometimes twenty or 
thirty of these birds may be seen at once, and 
one of the old haruspices of the early Roman com- 
monwealth, could he walk forth once more into 
the light of day, might suppose that the doom of 
Charleston was cast. But the turkey-buzzard 
is, by no means, a bird of evil omen here. On 
the contrary, he is regarded as one of the best 
Health Officers of the City and is therefore the 
peculiar pet of the authorities. The geese that 
saved the capitol, the cats and crocodiles that 
Mr. Gliddon tells us were once worshipped with 
such veneration in Egypt, were not in better 
favor than is our friend, the buzzard. To kill 
him is a high misdemeanor. To the negroes he 
is a sacred animal, and many of them believe 
him to be the bird which appears upon the but- 
tons of our officers and the national insignia. 

There is no doubt that these ornithological 
scavengers keep the market very clean; the fa- 
mous markets of Philadelphia and Boston are 
not more so. On Saturday evenings it is bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, throughout its whole ex- 
tent, and presents a lively appearance with its 
throng of buyers and sellers. 


In the immediate vicinity of Charleston, there 
has been recently laid out arural burial-place, to 
which the appropriate name of “* Magnolia Cem- 
etery” hasbeen given. The nature of the ground 
is not favorable to picturesque effect, it being 
nearly a flat, and it can never therefore be made 
as beautiful as *‘ Mount Auburn” or “Green- 
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wood.” Some advantages, however, it possesses 
over either of these. The magnificent growth 
of the live oak and dense foliage of the magno- 
lia, which break the monotony of the extended 
level surface, are not to be seen in a colder lati- 
tude. The walks and drives about the Magno- 
lia Cemetery are laid out with great taste, and 
in the distance the waters of the Cooper River 
sparkle in the sunlight. Itis an amiable instinct 
by which we are led to adorn the resting-places 
of our departed friends, and erect monuments to 
their memory. We envy not the philosophy of 
him who regards these testimonials of love with 
indifference. The pride of man, indeed, some- 
times manifests itself upon the tomb, and stately 
cenotaphs are erected to perpetuate unworthy 
names. But these manifestations may be more 
readily pardoned than that cold and unfeeling neg- 
lect which leaves no stove to mark the spot where 
the remains of aloved one are deposited. The 
very sentiment which plants the rose by the hil- 
lock disdains the mockery of monumental os- 
tentation. It is eminently a Christian senti- 
ment. ‘Pyramids, arches, obelisks,” quaintly 
remarks Sir Thomas Browne, “ were but the ir- 
regularities of vain-giory, and the wild enormi- 
ties of ancient maguanimity. But the most 
maguavimous resolution rests in the Christian 
religion which trampleth upon pride, and sits on 
the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that in- 
fallible perpetuity, unto which all others must 
diminish their diameters, and be poorly seen in 
angles of contingency.*” 


The statue of Calhoun, by Powers, constitutes 
a prominent object of interest to the visitor in 
Charleston. It occupies a very unfortunate po- 
sition in a cheerless apartment of the City Hall. 
It would be unfair to form an opinion of it as a 
work of art, while it stands in so bad a light, to 
say nothing of its discoloration by the salt-water 
aud its mutilation in the loss of the right arm. 
The figure, however, is very noble, and the like- 
ness well nigh perfect. The State of South 
Carolina should erect a suitable temple wherein 
to enshrine this majestic effigy of her great states- 
man. 


There is an excellent association in Charles- 
ton, known as the “ Literary Club,” which as- 
sembles weekly at the house of some one of its 
members, for the purpose of discussing a literary 
topic and a goodsupper. The gentleman giving 
the entertainment reads an essay, and the mem. 
bers are expected to come prepared to submit 
some remarks on the subject treated, which has 
been previously announced. These efforts are 
not unfrequently of the highest literary merit, 


*Urn-Burial. 








and have at times been published by general re- 
quest. We attended a meeting of this Club, and 
we trust it will be considered no impropriety in 
us to say, that the essay of our host was as well 
considered as his hospitality was graceful. This 
Club numbers among its members many gentle- 
men well-known to the whole country, of whom 
we venture to mention Rev. Dr. Bachman, Rev. 
Dr. Gilman, Judge King and Prof. S. H. Dick- 
son. There is also another Club of a similar 
character, among the younger men of Charles- 
ton, in whose agreeable circle we spent a pleas- 
ant evening. 


A showy and commodious edifice is the C harles- 


‘ton Hotel—the headquarters in this city of the 





travelling public. Four stories in height, it pre- 
sents a handsome Corinthian facade, and is most 
conveniently arranged for the purposes of a hotel, 
having fine halls and staircases, and being lighted 
with gas. But wo to the unlucky bachelor, who, 
alighting at the door from the huge omnibus of 
the proprietor, (a vehicle about as large as the 
Trojan horse,) and admiring the architectural 
proportions of the building, supposes that he will 
find comfortable quarters within! Packed away 
in a box of a room upon the highest floor, una- 


ble to establish a connection, per bell-rope, with 


the office, or to obtain an answer to a real ala- 
rum, and compelled to struggle for a seat at the 
dinner table, he will soon be convinced that “the 
prose of its performance corresponds not with 
the poetry of its profession.” We are persua- 
ded that ne one who has not sojourned at the 
Charleston Hotel, has any notion of the rapidity 
with which dinner can be dispatched. The soup 
is gone in a twinkling, the fish follows without 
loss of time, the roasts and joints disappear amid 
general confusion and uproar, the ducks are 


“ like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm,” 


while the ice-cream, type of all transitory things, 
is but 


“ A moment white, then gone forever.” 


Altogether the dining-room is a scene of extra- 
ordinary hurry, not unlike Sir Francis Head’s 
description of the General Post Office at Lon- 
don when the great mail is about to close. We 
ought, perhaps, to mention that the hotel has a 
reading room, where, by a judicious arrangement, 
the newspapers are placed upon file about a 
fortnight after their publication. 


It is a little remarkable, that in so large a city 
as Charleston, no parks or pleasure-grounds 
should have been laid off and enclosed. The 
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want of these is, in some degree, compensated 
by a pleasant promenade known as “The Bat- 
tery,” which is a broad pavement, extending for 
two-thirds of a mile along the margin of the bay. 
Fronting this promenade, throughout its whole 
extent, across a wide carriage-way, are large and 
elegant residences with spacious gardens attach- 
ed. The Battery is a favorite resort, during the 
Spring and Summer months, after the heat of 
the day is over and the sea-breeze begins to blow. 
Atone extremity of the long walk just mentioned, 
an attempt has been made with partial success, 
to reclaim an acre or two from the sea and ar- 
range it as a park. The residences in Charles- 
ton are generally of brick and stucco, and are 
designed more for comfort than architectural dis- 
play, presenting almost an infinitude of rambling 
porticos not unlike the inner court of an old fash- 
ioned inn. The humid atmosphere very soon 
discolors the stucco, and not unfrequently a house, 
which is embellished with works of art and fitted 
up with every refinementof luxury, exhibits to the 


a taste for the fine arts. As the day advanced 
we approached St. Helena Sound, where we 
were to go inside again, and just as we rose from 
a well-served dinner, our steamer made a land- 
ing at Beaufort, which is situated~some miles 
from sea on a narrow frith. Here we stopped 
long enough to get a good view of the town 
which is only remarkable for the exceeding neat- 
ness and elegance of its private residences. Em- 
barking again, a few hours brought us, by the 
light of the stars, to the cheerful and gas-illu- 
mined city of 


SAVANNAH. 


If we were called upon to describe Savannah, 
in a single phrase, as John Randolph deseribed 
Washington, we should be at a loss whether to 
call it the city of squares or the city of sand- 
hills. We have never seen sand so deep any- 
where else, nor have we ever seen a city so beau- 
tifully ornamented with parks. These are in- 
deed small, but they occur at every intersection 





passer-by a dilapidated and ruinous appearance. 

After all, the great charm of Charleston is its 
polished and delightful society—its men and wo- 
men. We should like to say something of our 
personal observation on this point, we should like 
also to speak of the agreeable circles we saw 
elsewhere in the State, we should like to deseribe 
a visit to Mr. W. Gilmore Simms, the poet and 
novelist, whom we found among his books, at 
his country-seat, remote from noise of town, and 
a day spent with the young and gifted Legaré,— 
but we may not do this, without hazard of trench- 
ing on the sacred confidence of hospitality, and 
we forbear. 


It was a neatly furnished and comfortable 
steamer, commanded by a polite and gentleman- 
like captain, that took us off one delicious day to 
Savannah. A soft and beautiful haze hung, like 
delicate drapery, over the sea, which lay before 
us as serene and unbroken as the Lake of Como. 
In three quarters of an hour, we were fairly out- 
side the bar, from which our route lay for fifty 
miles over the ocean itself, the white rim of the 
South Carolina coast being seen on our right, 
and on our left the illimitable waste of waters. 
There were a goodly number of passengers in 
the cabin, and quite a crowd on the forward deck, 
among whom were Joan of Are, the infant Sam- 
uel, Godfrey of Bouillon, the Venus di Medici and 
other illustrious individuals. It may be as well 
to state, lest we should be suspected of leaning 
to the doctrine of the metempsychosis that these 
latter personages were in plaster, and under the 
charge of a lazy Italian boy, with a rich brown 
complexion, who was carrying them to Savan- 
nah, to infuse among the inhabitants of that city 





of the streets, so that the town above the water 
line is but a succession of Courts. Along the 
| wharves, there is a broad street, with a continu- 
ous row of mercantile offices and warehouses, 
where a large and elegant Custom House of blue 
granite has just been erected. This street pre- 
sents an animated appearance of business, with 
its huge piles of cotton, and the tall masts of 
ships on the other side. 

The principal hotel in Savannah is pleasantly 
situated, fronting the largest of the public squares, 
in the centre of which stands a tall marble monu- 
ment to the memory of Pulaski. The reader 
will remember that this brave officer fell in the 
attack on Savannah made by Count D’Estaing. 
The hotel takes its name from the shaft, and is 
known as the Pulaski House. 


Among the social attentions shown to the stran- 
ger in Savannah, there is one that we feel at lib- 
erty to mention—the invitations to the meetings 
of the Quoit Club. This body is composed of 
the most prominent and influential gentlemen of 
the city, and their sports are celebrated in a hand- 
some grove on the outskirts. No more agreeable 
reunions are held than these. 


Such persons as are antiquarian in their tastes 
should endeavor, by all means, in visiting Sa- 
vannah, to catch a glimpse of the costly and 
beautiful library of Alexander A. Smets, Esq., 
and the immense collection of autographs in the 
possession of I. K. Tefft, Esq. We spent some 
days in examining these treasures, thanks to the 
kind and courteous disposition of these estimable 
gentlemen, and we should assuredly say some- 
thing here of the rare and choice things we saw 
amongst their books and MSS., but that we con- 
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sider them worthy of more extended notice. We 
shall defer our remarks, therefore, till we are able 
to prepare a suitable account of these wonderful 
collections. Since the death of the late Mr. 
Upeott of England, Mr. Tefft has no compeer as 
a collector, and he has done more, perhaps, by 
means of his penchant for autographs, to illus- 
trate the history of the Southern country than 
any other individual. It would be hard to find 
any one better versed in historical learning than 
Mr. Tet. As the founder of the Georgia His- 
torical Society, an institution whose labors are 
known everywhere, he has achieved for himself 
an enduring reputation. 


A beautiful drive of four miles. out of Savan- 
nah, through over-arching trees, takes you to 
one of the loveliest spots in the world—Bona- 
venture. We bestow this high encomium on the 
authority of Mr. Bryant, who has travelled in 
both hemispheres and whose appreciation of the 
beauties of nature will scarcely be called in ques- 
tion. Bonaventure was formerly the country 
seat of the Tatuall family, and was afterwards 
for some time abandoned. Recently it has been 
appropriated as a place of interment, and assu- 
redly no more suitable spot could have been cho- 
sen for a rural cemetery. Two avenues of trees 
environ the grounds, and such trees—the live 
oak—as we never saw before. Temple street 
in New Haven, in summer, is thought to be a 
marvel in growth, its gigantic elms interlacing 
their branches so as to form a perfect Gothic arch 
to the eye. But Bonaventure's oaks present a 
yet nobler nave, while from the branches above, 
the gray moss hangs drooping in streams. The 
solemn serenity of the spot, afar from the habi- 
tations of men, consorts well with the idea of a 
sanctuary. As we walked down the dim aisles, 
flecked with little spots of sunshine that had 
struggled through the trees, we could not help 
thinking how infinitely greater must be the Ar- 
chitect who constructs such temples as this, than 
any vain builder of earth's proudest fanes. Bo- 
naventure has had its poet. As a pleasing piece 
of descriptive verse, we quote from a native 
bard* the following stanzas on 


Bonaventure by Starlight. 


Along a corridor I tread, 

High over-arched by ancient trees 
Where, like a tapestry o’erhead, 

The gray moss floats upon the breeze ;— 
A weary breeze. that kissed to-day 

Tallulah’s falls of flashing foam, 


** TALLULAH, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry R. Jack- 
son. Savannah: John M. Cooper. 1850.’ Our thanks 
are due to the author for a copy of this work, which we 
hail as a valuable accession to Southern Literature. Had 
Mr. Jackson been a native of Boston, he would long ago 
have had a national reputation. 





And sported in Toccoa’s spray, 
Brings music from its mountain home. 


The clouds that, floating o’er the sky, 
Here cast at times a fitful gloom— 
As o’er our hearts dark memories fly— 

Cast deeper shade on Tatnall’s tomb; 
While glimmering onward to the sea, 

With scarce a rippling wave at play, 
A line of silver through the lea— 

The river stretches far away! 


And ’tis the hour when stars above 
Reflect the spirit’s inner light, 
And the lost Pleiads of my love 
Are kindling in my heart to-night. 
I hear a footfall on the sand, 
I feel an arm within my own ;— 
Full often, in a distant land, 
I’ve listened to that trembling tone. 


Night darkens into deeper shade 
As on, with solemn pace, we stroll ;— 
I hear the teachings of the dead, 
Like sacred music in my soul ;— 
So live and act while thou art here 
That when thy course of life is done, 
Above the stars thou may’st not fear 
To meet thy father’s face, my son! 


When we had left Savannah and its attrac- 
tions many miles behind us, the quiet beauty of 
Bonaventure still recurred to our mind as some- 
thing vaguely remembered in a dream. 


CoLuMBIA. 


‘All aboard,” said the conductor. The depot 
of the South Carolina Rail Road was filled with 
a dense crowd of people as the morning trains 
were about to start for Hamburg and Columbia. 
In a comfortable car of the latter, we were qui- 
etly seated at the moment the signal for depar- 
ture was given. We had previously negotiated 
with a peripatetic fruit-woman for some bananas, 
and with a newsboy, who, we are sorry to say, 
had worse books to sell in his basket, for the last 
number of Harper, and as the train went whirl- 
ing through the swamps at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour, we regaled ourselves with the 
tropical esculent, and read in the diverting pages 
of Pisistratus Caxton, how Riecabocea espoused 
Miss Jemima, and how the Squire made a peace- 
offering of the stocks. 

We entered Columbia about sunset, and were 
struck with its beautiful situation, as the last rays 
of the orb of day, (which Mr. G. P. R. James 
has so often described,) gilded the highest points 
of thetown. Here we encountered the first de- 
cided hill we saw iu South Carolina, and from 
the table-land on which Columbia is built, we had 
a panoramic view of a magnificent waste of 
dense pine forests stretching away, like the sea, 
as boundless and as blue. The landscape is un- 
relieved from entire monotony, by the entrance 
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of the Broad and Saluda Rivers which here unite 
to form the Congaree. 

The chief object of interest in Columbia is 
South Carolina College, an institution of very 
high and deserved repute, which is nobly and 
munificently sustained by the State. The build- 
ings which have been erected from time to time, 
as occasion demanded, occupy a large piece of 
ground, and enclose a park or “* Campus” in pa- 
rallelogram shape, planted with the Pride of In- 
dia tree. The library of this college embraces 
18,000 volumes, and is arranged in a fine build- 
ing constructed forthe purpose. The great room 
is exactly similar to the hall of the Library of 
Congress. The Librarian, an intelligent gentle- 
man, who seemed to know something of the 
treasures committed to his keeping, very courte- 
ously showed us the most sumptuous works in 
the collection, among which were many costly 
folio volumes illustrated in the highest style of 
European art. Virginia can show no such library 
as this within her broad limits, and we repeat 
that the support given by South Carolina to the 
College by meaus of which it has been aecumu- 
lated, is noble. We visited also the Hall of the 
Euphradian Society, a very beautiful room adorn- 
ed with portraits of some of its distinguished ex- 
members, and among them Chancellor Harper. 
The rival literary association, we were told, has 
quite as elegant an apartment, where a portrait 
of Hugh S. Legaré is preserved. The professors 
of the College are men of the highest attain- 
ments, and some of them of the widest fame 
in science. Such names as Thornwell, Preston 
and Lieber are enough to illustrate any institu- 
tion. 

Columbia, though it contains not more than 
6,000 inhabitants, can boast some of the finest 
private residences and gardens in the United 
States. The climate is favorable to the growth 
of the rarest exotics, and in the open parterres, 
the stranger will see plants which in the North- 
ern cities can only flourish in green-houses. The 
society here is elegant and refined, and nowhere, 
perhaps, in America, are the wealthier class more | 
highly cultivated in polite letters. We could have 
lingered gladly in this town for weeks, but the time 
of our holiday was near its close, and we were 
therefore constrained to leave it, after a brief so- 
journ, and travel 


HomEWARD. 





Ouce more in Charleston, but with P. P. C. 
intentions—a day at the hotel—and we are on 
board the Wilmington boat passing Sullivan’s 
Island. Here we see a gigantic house, with a 
corridor all around it, which is designed as a 
summer resort fur those who like sea-bathing, 


It is called the Moultrie House. This object, 
however, soon fades away in the distance, and 
we are again out upon the ocean, where we are 
to spend the night. Supper over, and bedtime 
approaching, we retire below, where the majority 
of the passengers have preceded us, and are 
stowed away in their berths. As we get into 
ours, and for sometime afterwards, we are en- 
tertained with the following dialogue between 
two of our compagnons du voyage. ‘The appear- 
ance of the parties we can not describe, as only 
their heads were visible, the one enveloped in a 
satiron-coloured night-cap, and the other display- 
ing a ferocious redundancy of red hair and whis- 
kers. 

Night-cap. “This is the boat that ran into 
the North Carolina, some years ago.”’ 

Red Whiskers. ++ Yes.” 

Night-cap. ‘The other one warn’t long in 
sinking, was she?” 

Red Whiskers. ‘* About ten minutes.” 

Night-cap, (con expressione.) ‘* You don't say 
so. How long ago was that?” 

Red Whiskers. ‘ About fifteen years.” 

Night-cap. ‘*Suppose we should run agin 
another boat to-night, we’d be apt to go down 
ourselves, wouldn't we ?” 

Red Whiskers. ‘Think we should, the boat 
ain’t as strong as she was.” 

Enter small negro boy. 

Night-cap. ‘Boy, were you aboard when 
this boat run agin the North Carolina?” 

Boy. * No, sir.” 

Night-cap. ‘ How old are you?” 

Boy. “Ten years old, sir.” 

Night-cap, (with the air of one making a dis- 
covery.) ‘ Then you couldn’t have been aboard. 
How's the weather ?” 

Boy. ‘ Pretty fair, sir.” 

Night-cap. **No knowing, though, whether 
we shan’t have a storm before morning. I 
shouldn’t like a storm in this boat.” 

Red Whiskers. Nor I.” 

Night-cap. “Strikes me, there’s danger of 

re. If we catched fire, we should be gone sure 
enough.” 

“Devilish amusing conversation that,” said 
our neighbour in the next berth. 

“Very,” said we, and composed ourselves to 
sleep. 

Early next morning we reached Wilmington, 
and passed through the smoke of its turpentine 
distilleries, and after eight hours ride, through 
the dreary and monotonous region of the pine 
swamps of North Carolina, at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour, we alighted at Weldon where 
we were informed we should be compelled to spend 
the night in consequence of damages to the rail- 
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ments of the Weldon hotel by no means justi- 
fied the name it bore, and as the only accom- 
modations it could afford were already engaged 
by the passengers from the North, who had ar- 
rived before us, we walked by moonlight, three 
miles, to the well-known village of Gareysburg, 
the Gretna Green of Virginia, which village con- 
sists of the habitation and outhouses of Major 
Garey, a rotund and hospitable Boniface, who 
ties the knot for the despairing fugitives that re- 
sort to him * for better, for worse.” Supper of 
Major Garey, good—bed, comfortable—break- 
fast, next morning, very excellent. 
dismay that we do not leave till three o’clock, P. 
M. Fellow travellers, who had remained at 
Weldon all night, begin to arrive—grumbling— 
had slept in the cars. Banjo-player amongst 
them, who diverts us with ‘* Nelly was a Lady,” 
and other melodies. J.ook over library of our 
Landlord—Fox’s Book of Martyrs—some old 
numberts of Messenger—odd volume of Farmer’s 


Register—Testament and North Carolina Alma- ; 


nac. Get up foot-race between small negro 
boys—150 yards for a dime. Banjo-player per- 
forms sentimental pieces for lady-passengers. 
Dinner. Afterwards the train. Next day, our 
Excursion was done, and we were again engross- 
ed with our toilsome pursuits, in the atmosphere 
of home. 





Gditors Cable. 


Parodi has just left us, and is now with the 
Charlestonians. Under the musical direction of 
Strakosch, and accompanied by Patti, the Ger- 
mania Band and other celebrities, she gave seve- 
ral successful concerts here. Her voice is singu- 
larly rich and full, sweet as honey distilled from 
Hymettus and sustained as an utterance of Eu- 
terpe’s flutes—yet does she not cause us to forget 
the almost celestial strains of the charming Jenny 
Lind, whose empery iu song may not be dispu- 
ted. Parodi’s most wonderful success is in the 
lower notes to which she descends with such 
effect as to cause us to mistake her voice, at first, 
for a contralto. She does not rise, like Jenny, 
to those higher regions, where the clouds never 
rest and eternal suulight reigus. There is, in- 
deed, a completeness in her rendering of the 
more difficult passages of Rossini that leaves 
nothing to be desired, but we are never startled 
by the exhibition of transcendant power, nor 
do we seem to see in her the visible presence of 
the muse. We make no pretension to a critical 


Learn with | 


acquaintance with music, we disclaim any of 
that refinement of taste which distinguished the 
Count, of whom Lord Byron tells us that 


“ No Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene or air when he cried “seccatura !” 


and our opinion as to the relative merits of Jenny 
and Parodi may therefore go for little, but we 
must say that while the dark-eyed Genoese has 
delighted us, she has laid us under no spell such 
as we experienced from the sorcery of the Swede. 

Jenny will soon be in Baltimore on ber return 
from the South and West. Must we again put 
‘forth our petition in verse that she will revisit 
| Richmond? 





We do not know when we have read a more 
‘beautiful poem than the following Ode, which 
was sung at the receut dedication of ** Magnolia 
Cemetery,” near Charleston, S. C. It is from 
the pen of Henry H. Timrop, Esq. whom we 
take this occasion to introduce to our readers as 
our esteemed correspondent * AGLaAus.” 


Whose was the hand that painted thee, O Death! 
With naught but terror in thy form and mien ? 
If there indeed be coldness in thy breath, 
Is it not musical of things unseen ? 


Thon rather should’st be crown’d with fadeless flowers ; 
At least, if men will choose a darker hue, 

Be thy fit couch amid funereal howers, 
But let the stars and sunlight sparkle through. 


So, with that truth before us, we have fixed 
And beautified, O Death! thy mansion here— 
Where gloom and gladness—grave and garden—mixed, 
Make it a place to love, and not to fear. 


Heaven, shed thy most propitious dews around! 
Ye holy stars, look down with tender eyes! 

And guard with love, and consecrate the ground, 
Where we may rest, and whence we pray to rise! 


A friend in New York writes to us thus plea- 
sautly of theatricals there— 


“I sent you, a few days ago, a bill of Brougham’s Ly- 
ceum giving the programme of a most amusing burlesque 
now nightly drawing crowds at that Theatre, called the 
*World’s Fair,’ in which the whole upper ten of the gods 
and goddesses appear. It seems old Jupiter happened to 
see in a newspaper—the Herald—an account of the great 
exhibition to be held in London next summer, and, being 
in rather a listless mood and sadly in want of amusement, 
he determined to have a World’s Fair himself, a grand 
collection of the fair (sex) of all nations—which resolution 
wus forthwith put into effect. The whole conversations 
are carried on in doggrel and abound in witty and funny 
local hits. Mary Taylor as Columbia is. the star of the 
piece, and sings a great many amusing songs; in one of 
them, “ When first I saw Parodi,” she describes the fa- 
mous occasion jn which that interesting child of genius 
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drew a dagger upon Maretzek, shook her fist at the orches-|_ The writer draws a distinction, however, be- 
tra, and anathematized the whole crowd in fine stvle, and 


ag eh at : ; tween the “ pompier-sportsman” and the * Fancy 
in imitating the great prima donna, she (Mary Taylor,) ” : eee ‘ 

took occasion to strike the leader of the orchestra over Man which latter individual he describes as a 
the head with a guitar, or as Mose would say, ‘ swashed ; ™ystery indeed. 

him on the gourd,’ and when she was encored, as she 
raised the instrument to give him another blow, he very| “Les ‘ Fancy Firemen,’ eux, n’ont méme pas les spéc- 
adroitly hoisted an umbrella to protect himself. I never | ulations du jeu pour moyens d’existence. _ Ils vivent, on 
saw anything take so well—the whole house wasconvulsed | ne sait comment, dorment on ne sait od, et pourtant ils vi- 
for about five minutes. Hercules is there with his club | vent, et ils dorment. Lorsque la nuit descend sur la ville, 
and when he is introduced to Columbia, she observes |les Fancy Men se mettent a l’euvre, et les voila qui 
to him that she has frequently heard of that remarkable | circulent dans le Bowery, cherchant des aventures, inon- 
exploit of his in sweeping out the Augean stables, and | dant les Bar-rooms, insultant les femmes, se querellant, 
advises him to hire himself out by the day to our new | se battant, donnant de fausses alarmes d’incendie afin de 
Mayor to keep the streets clean. On one occasion the | déterminer ce qu’ils appellent, dans la langue du pays, 
King of gods and men falls into a violent passion with | uu ‘ Muss,’ c’est-a-dire un rassemblement tumulteux dont 


Mercury, having reason, as he thought, to doubt that dei- | eux et leurs amis trouvent moyen de tirer parti.” 
ty’s word, and in a transport of rage calls upon Apollo to 
‘ strike the Lyre.’ 


“ Burton has a piece of the same name, but altogether 
unlike in plot and incident. His is a veritable * World’s . 
Fuir,’ crystal palace, curiosities, and people of all nations Our State Convention for reforming the Con- 
and tongues, including an agent of Barnum, who has gone 8titution of Virginia is still in session, and will 
out for the purpose of buying up the whole concern and | continue to sit for many mouths, if we can form an 
bringing # to America on speculation.” opinion from the progress they have already made. 

Sai Their debates are disseminated through the 
State in a Supplement Sheet of 24 closely printed 

Apropos of ** Mose,” we perceive, in a recent columns which appears, we believe, tri-weekly, 
number of the “ Courrier des Etats Unis,” a cu- |'These debates are subsequently to be published 
rious and somewhat elaborate inquiry into the | in book form, and will make a series of volumes 
character of the “ b’hoy” (we suppose we ought |to which Hansard will be but an insignificant af- 
to say the “ g*harcon”) presenting some very crit- fair. One arrangement only remains tobe made 
ical and psychological views of this interesting with regard to the Debates. They are reported 
specimen of the race. Our readers, who are fa- with laudable accuracy by Mr. Bishop. The 
miliar with the French language and the Bowe- style in which they are printed is altogether un- 
ry, will enjoy the following description of the exceptionable. We are not aware that any ob- 
personnel of Mose. To translate it would spoil |jection has been raised against them in either re- 
the fun we know it will occasion— spect. Buttheywantreaders. Surely,so much 

expenditure on the part of the State and pains- 

“Le physique du pompier-sportsman est particulier 4/ taking on the part of printer and reporter should 
lui seul, et nous lui trouvons, ma foi, une certaine poésie | not be altogether thrown away. The Cunven- 
brutale qui a son cachet. Il est rarement bean, disons |. . ; : : 
mieux, presque toujours il est littéralement laid ; mais sa | ven owes it to itself ros provide for the reading of 
taille est bien prise, et son allure solidement légére. II y | !*8 Debates when published. An advertisement 
a de la force et une sorte de grace dans sa démarche. Sur | calling for twenty able-bodied men, whose busi- 
sa tete, dont la chevelure lissée au savon se gonfle, au-| ness it should be to read, in good faith. the tri- 


dessus des oreilles, en boucles contournées (ce quia donné weekly Supplement, from beginning to end, might 
naissance, croyons-nous, au mot soap-lock qui lui est par- 


fois appliqué), se pose un chapeau 4 ailes étroites et plates possibly avail, if'a liberal per diem were offered. 
comme les rebords d’une assiette. Le chapeau, incline | Fair notice should be given however, that none 
sur les yeux, laisse 4 découvert la partie postérieure de | but stout men, accustomed to hard labor, need 
Yocciput. Autour d’une nuque courtrasée, comme la | g ply. 


peau d’un certain animal que l’on racle avant d’en trans- En passant, we heard a good anecdote of the 
former la chair en saucisses ou en jambous, s’attache, | ‘ 


avec une sorte de négligence coquette, une ficelle de cou- | Convention the other day, which we commend 
leur, éclatante, svit rouge, soit jaune, soit bleue, qui a la , tO the notice of the Kuickerbocker, as worthy a 
prétention de s’appeler cravate, et dont les bouts s’enla- place in its monthly gossip. It seems that the 
cent en spirales, ou flottent au gré du vent. Un col ra- little grandson of one of our city delegates, a 


battu, lorsque col il y a, laisse voir une encolure muscu- | bright child of six or eight years of age, started 
leuse, ot le soliel et le whiskey ont trace une empreinte | 


rougissante. Une chemise en laine rouge, émaillée sur la | Off in his best suit and with money in hand, 0 
poitrine de larges boutons blancs ou noirs ; un pantalon|see Gen’! ‘Tom Thumb, who was holding his 
serré & la ceinture par une courroie de cuir; des bottes levees at the African Church. The little fellow, 


aux fortes semelles, passées par-dessus le pantalon : telle | however, mistook the building, and seeing a 


est, en general, la tenure du pompier-sportsman ; ajoutez | . wd around the door of the Universalist Church, 
a ce costume bizarre un complément historique et néces- 


; ; , : 1 
ise: ique, se dessinant niete where the Convention holds its sessions, naturally 
parse a osaaraadle Od especies: { enough supposed that the renowned dwarf, the 
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wonderful curiosity he had come to see, was 
there exhibiting himself. Full of excitement and 
with a proud step our young hero advanced up 
the aisle, to the surprise of the members who 
observed him, until, reaching the seat of his 
his grandfather, he tapped the old gentleman on 
the shoulder, and said, with the utmost simplici- 
ty, ‘‘Grandpa, please tell me which is Tom 
Thumb?” A most embarrassing question, cer- 
tainly! 

We were gratified to learn that a distinguished 
compliment was recently paid by Professor Long- 
fellow to our townsman, W. J. Hubard, Esq., 
the Artist. We have long appreciated Mr. Hu- 
bard’s genius, and delighted to visit his studio, 
and we are not surprised that his original style is 
beginning to acquire for him a wide reputation. 
Mr. Longfellow, having accidentally seen a series 
of pencil sketches by Hubard, expressed his un- 
qualified admiration, accompanied with a desire 
to possess some line from so gifted ahand. This 
desire reached the ear of the artist, who at once 
sketched two exquisite illustrations of the poet's 
writings, which we will briefly describe. The 
subject of the first is the universally popular 
poem of * The Footsteps of Angels.” The scene 
begins with 


“ And like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall.” 


This is indicated in the back ground. The 
middle ground represents 


“ The forms of the departed.” 


In the foreground, the dreamer of the vision 
sits and dreams— 


“ With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine.” 


It is difficult to give an idea of this sketch, the 
conception and execution being extremely novel. 
It exhibits a remarkable combination of linear 
and effective drawing, such as has never before 
come under our observation. 

The second drawing is from “The Skeleton 
in Armor.” The figure stands immediately in 


the foreground, and although but a small one, it| 


looms as you gaze upon it, until it becomes gi- 
gantic tothe imagination. The eyes, from their 


bony sepulchre send forth a ghastly gleam, and| 


as the iron-bound figure points, he may be sup- 
posed to say 


“There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower 
Which to this very hour 
Stands looking sea-ward.” 


The free and broad play of light on the armour 
indicates that entire unreserve of power that 
arouses us with its boldness. 

We should like to see an edition of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Poems with illustrations from the pencil 
of Hubard. We are satisfied that if worthily 
gotten up its appearance would mark a new tri- 
umph of American art. 


A new Sonnet from Tennyson isa public ben- 
efaction. Here is one just from the mint— 


O! were I loved as I desire to be, 
What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 
Or range of evil between death and birth, 
That [ should fear—if I were loved by thee? 
All the inner, all the outer world of pain, 
Clear love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine; 
As I have heard that somewhere in the main 
Fresh water-springs come up through bitter brine, 
’T were joy, not fear, clasped hand in hand with thee, 
To wait for death—mute—careless of all ills, 
Apart upon a mountain, though the surge 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills, 
Flung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 
Below us, as far on as eye could see. 


We suppose many of our readers will have 
seen before, the farewell sonnet of Tennyson, 
read at the recent Dinner to Macready, on the 
occasion of his retirement from the stage. As it 
is worth keeping, however, we republish it: 


Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part; 
Full-handed thunders often have confessed 
Thy power well used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee, with one voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready, since this night we part. 
Go, take thy honors home: rank with the best, 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer throv,< their art. 
Thine is it, that our Drama did ng die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready: moral, grave, sublime ; 
Our Shakspeare’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, through twice a hundred years, on thee. 


This Dinner was a notable affair. Bulwer 
presided and among the guests were Dickens, 
Thackeray, Eastlake and others. From the 
speech of the Chairman, as reported in the Lon- 
don Times, we quote the following recognition 
of the obligations of the author to the actor. 


“ Gentlemen, there is one merit of our guest as an actor 
upon which, if I were silent, I should be indeed ungrate- 
ful. Many a great performer may attain to a high repu- 
| tation if he restrains his talents to acting Shakspeare and 

the great writers of the past; but it is perfectly clear that 
in so doing he does not advance one inch the literature of 
his time. It has been the merit of our guest to recognise 
the truth, that the actor bas it in his power to assist in 
creating the writer. (Hear,bear.) He has identified him- 
self with the living drama of his period, and by so doing 
he has half created it. (Cheers.) Who does not recol- 
lect the rough and manly vigor of Tell, the simple gran- 
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deur of Virginius, or the exquisite sweetness and dignity 
and pathos with which he invested the self-sacrifice of 
Ion (loud cheering)? and who does not feel that but for 
him these great plays might never have obtained their 
hold upon the stage, or ranked among those masterpieces 
which this age will leave posterity? (Renewed cheers.) 
And what charm and what grace, not their own, he has 
given to the lesser works of an inferior writer, it is not for 
me tosay.” (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 


Dickens’ speech was sufficiently characteris- 
tic. As witness this allusion to Macready’s last 
appearance— 


“ Many of those who heard him were no doubt present 
at the memorable scene on Wednesday night, when that 
great vision which had been a delight and a lesson—very 
often, he dared say, a support and a comfort—to thei, 
which had for many years improved and charmed them, 
and to which they had looked for un elevated reliet from 
the labours of their lives, faded from their sight forever. 
(Cheers.) He would not stop to inquire whether their 
guest might or might not have looked forward, through 
rather too long a period for them, to some remote and dis- 
tant time when he might possibly bear some far-off like- 
ness to a certain Spanish Archbishop whom Gil Blas once 
served. (Laughter.) Nor would he stop to inquire 
whether it was a reasonable disposition in the audience 
of Wednesday to seize upon the words— 


* And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people ; 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon’— 


but he would venture to intimate to those whom he ad- 
dressed how in his own mind he mainly connected that 
occasion with the present. When he looked round on 
the vast assemblage of Wednesday, and observed the 
huge pit hushed into stillness on the rising of the curtain, 
and when he saw the misty surging gallery, where men in 
their shirtsleeves were at first striking out their arms like 
strong swimmers (laughter), become still water in a mo- 
ment, and remain so through the play, it suggested to 
him something besides the trustworthiness of an English 
crowd, and the delusion under which those persons la- 
boured who disparaged and maligned such an assembly. 


ing two thousand dollars. We hope this circular 
will meet with a ready response on the part of 
the former students of the University. We should 
like to see this seat of learniug adorned with the 
choicest works of art, and made an attractive 
place to the visiter as well as an excellent school 
for the inquirer after knowledge. 


A very excellent daguerreotype likeness of 
Poe, taken just before his death, may be seen at 
Pratt & Co’s Gallery, 145 Main Street. Itisa 
little remarkable that no accurate portrait of him 
was engraved for any edition of his works. 
That which appears in the recent collection, edi- 
ted by Griswold, resembles him searcely at all. 

It may not be out of the way to say here that 
Pratt has recently fitted up his Gallery in a very 
sumptuous style, and added an immense window 
furnishing a skylight of great power. Some of 
his recent likenesses are admirable specimens of 
the art as it has been perfected of late years. A 
number of them have been sent to the World’s 
Fair, and Pratt need not fear to submit them to 
the severe criticism of the visiters to this won- 
derful exhibition. 


From Messrs. Danforth, Bald & Co. Bank- 
Note Engravers of New York, we have received 
some exquisite steel engravings, among which 
are vignette likenesses of Washington, Madison, 
John Adams, Jackson, Baron de Kaib, Win. 
Penn, John Eager Howard, Clay, Webster, 
Gen’! Scott, Gen’! Taylor, Mr. Fillmore and 
others. The fidelity of such of these likenesses 
as represent characters of our day aud of which 
we can judge, is very perfect. The other engra- 
vings are of various desigus, chiefly agricultural 





It suggested to him that in meeting here to-night they un- | and commercial, aud all of them being intended 
dertook to represent something of the all-pervading feel-| for the illustration of Bank Notes, are of small 
ing of that crowd through all its intermediate degrees, size, but they show with how much softness as 


from the full-dressed lady with sparkling diamonds in the 
proscenium box to the half-undressed gentleman (great 
laughter) who was biding his time for taking some re- 
freshment in the back row of the gallery.” 


A printed circular bas just been issued by a 
few geutlemen of Richmond, alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, addressed to all the former 
students of that institution, proposing the pur- 
chase of a painting by them, to adorn the walls 
of the new building which the authorities design 
to erect during the present year. The painting 
suggested is a copy of Raphael's celebrated work, 
“The School of Athens,” which can be execu- 
ted in Rome, it is thought, at a cost uot exceed- 


| well as spirit, engravings on steel are now exe- 
cuted. Messrs. Danforth, Bald & Co. are at 
! . 

the “ top of the profession.” 


Those who feel an interest in statistics will be 
pleased to know the fact that the whole number 
of Lawyers in the United States is twenty-one 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy-nine. Mr. 
John Livingston of the New York Bar, has just 
published a Law Register containing the names 
and post offices of this great army of law yers— 
la work which for laborious compilation is unri- 
valled since Mrs. Cowden Clarke prepared her 
| Complete Concordance to Shakspeare. 
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Patices of Berw Works. 


Tse Girt Boox or THE Repustic, or the Gallery of 
Illustrious Americans. Containing the Portraits and 
Biographical Sketches of 24 of the most eminent Citi- 
zens of the American Republic since the Death of 
Washington. From Daguerreotypes by Brady : En- 
graved by D’Avignon: C. Edwards Lester, Editor. 
New York. M. B. Brady, F. D’Avignon, and C. Ed- 
wards Lester. 1850. 


Biographical sketches as they are ordinarily written, 
are the easiest efforts of authorship. A leaf cut from a 
biographical dictionary, a liberal use of extracts from 
speeches, writings, &c.,and the bookis completed. Thus 
we have many compilations of biography which consist 
only of brief sketches, stating the time and place of birth, 
parentage, age, works, death, &c.,while the only portions 
worthy of perusal, are scraps whose value is diminished 
by their isolated position; or still worse their unnatural 
connections. Such books are very well to turn over in an 
idle hour, but worthless for reference to the efforts and 
accomplishments of mind. 

So we have a “ National Gallery’’—a work well got up 





and worthy of preservation—for the engravings; but as for 
the analysis of the characters of the men whose portraits | 
are given, it is valueless. If the work we have placed at | 
the head of this article were of such a character, we should | 
not take the trouble to speak of it in extenso; but while it | 
requires but slender intellectual resources to make, with 
short biographies and long extracts, a ponderous volume, 
it is a difficult task to analyse character, reduce a long | 
and eventful career to rules and principles, and, delving | 
through the outer crust of a man’s actions, speeches and | 
writings penetrate to his true life, and give him to us as 
he is, in fact and not in seeming. We want the founda- 
tion walls and not specimens of the superstructure. 

In the “Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” Mr. Lester 
has in the main done this. In those instances where he 
seems lest successful we suspect the fault was more in 
the subject than in him. We more than suspect that the 
outer political life of some of the men he portrayed, 


| 
} 











Lester’s former productions. 1n his earlier works there js 
often great crudeness. Writing almost always from im- 
pulse, he always carried his readers along with him, while 
at the same time he was very irregular and careless. If he 
was under the excitement of the moment, he was eloquent, 
if not he was emphatically the reverse. It would, how- 
ever, show that weak ambition to be critical instead of 
just, so common now-a-days, were we to point out the 
faults of these works, since the style of the present one 
condemns these faults more strongly than we could, 
Alongside of expletives which surprise us, he packs into 
short sentences what could easily be diluted into pages. 
We think Mr. Lester himself, must be somewhat surprised 
at the inherent power of the Anglo Saxon tongue, and 
that until he disciplined his mind and style on this book, 
he was not aware to what an unlimited extent language 
could be compressed. To a certain degree all distin- 
guished writers have undergone the same transformation. 
Impulsive, imaginative and florid in youth, they become 
cautious, thoughtful and rigid in style in maturer years. 
We hardly know an instance to the contrary except Burke, 
He became more imaginative and florid as he advanced in 
years. It is no objection to a young writer that he is too 
luxurious in the use of metaphors. It gives him scope 
and freedom. Redundances can be lopped off, but copi- 
ousness is never reached by art. Besides in the first flow 
of youthful feeling, thoughts as well as visions are born 
that never spring trom the cool head of reason, and there 
are few writers, we think, who do not in ripened manhood 
vainly regret a power of expression, especially of the ex- 
pression of feeling lost forever. We would therefore 
caution Mr. Lester against the too unreserved use of this 
severity of style. No one loves always to read Tacitus. 
Oitentimes the reader preters Cicero. Virgil will please 
hun, when Juveunal is tiresome, and Xenophon lead him 
pleasantly along when Thucydides taxes unduly his 
powers of comprehension. 

Of the biographies in this Gallery we will speak of but 
few. In sketching Gen. Taylor, Mr. Lester seemed to 
think that action spoke louder than words, and he theretore 
simply mentions the fields of his fame, kuowing them to 
be not only histories in themselves, but the strongest 
characterizatiou that could be furnished. Take the fol- 
lowing beautiful paragraph trom the lite of Calhoun. 


“ As an orator his chief characteristics are clearness of 


changeful as it.has been, is more uniform than the quick- | analysis, simplicity, appropriateness and power of expres- 
eands of character below, where the deeper he dives the | sion, and a subdued and lofty earnestness. The complete- 
more restless and confused the book. We think we can | ness of his portrait renders it unnecessary to describe his 


can detect this in more than one instance. Endeavoring | 
to grasp something worth handling, and which he could 
pack into solid masses, and thus fling it forth with that de- 
lightful sensation which springs from the consciousness 
of strength tested on what is worth lifting, he found he 
was grasping unsubstantiality. It is in such dilemmas 
that he departs from that compact, terse and rigid style, 
so eminently characteristic of the work in question. He 
seems to value the necessity of effort, and after all is half 
ashamed of the one he has put forth. It might seem in- 
vidious to name these instances, and therefore we pass 
them by. It is one of the standing and well substantiated 
charges against fortune that she makes some men illus- 
trious by trickery and falsehood, just us she frequently 
heaps-gold on fools and ignoble men. 

With these exceptions we feel that we cannot speak 
too highly of the style in which this work is written. 
Terse yet lively, compact yet clear and vigorous, it pre- 
sents a fine contrast to much that is written at the pre- 
sent day ; for it is sadly true that literature has received 
as great an expansion as commerce and currency. This 
work presents also an equally striking contrast to Mr. 





personal appearance. In the tribune his erect, stern atti- 
tude, his irun countenance, compressed lip aud flashing 
eye, have often filied his auditors with terror, and made 
his familiar friends almost dread to approach him, And 
yet he is the gentlest of husbands, the tenderest of fathers, 
the most humane and indulgent of masters. He is known 
to the world only as an orator and statesman, and those 
who are adwitted familiarly to the scenes of his domestic 
lite, torget his public achievements in the spotless purity 
of his private character, the warm charities of his home 
and the fascinating. glow of his classic conversation. 
The honors of the Senate and the Cabinet have never 
weaned him from his early love of books aud rural pur- 
suits. At every secession of his public labors he has fled 
to his plantation home, to receive the tender greetings of 
his family and the most touching demonstrations of grate- 
ful love from the dependent beings who look to him for 
support and protection. Letters were the passion of his 
youth, they have been the embellishment of his manhood, 
and they are the consolation of his age. 

“ Three obstacles have lain between this great man and 
the Presidency, The first has been the earnest and un- 
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conquerable independence of his character, which has left | flexible, clear, and of great compass, and a perfect master 
him without a national party. The second has been the | of every art of oratory, he is most remarkable for an ab- 
incorruptible integrity of his heart, which left him without | sence of studied effort, or intended effect. With him ora- 
intrigue or policy. The last has been an obstacle still|tory is never an end; his argument never pauses ; his 
more formidable in this disturbed and feverish age—the | eloquence comes nearer to the Greek definition ‘ earnest 
philosophical sublimity of his genius. He was not made | reasoning’ than that of any modern orator. He has won 
to sway masses, but mind. He could not carry the hearts in succession the titles of the Western Orator—The 
of the multitude by storm, but he electrified the souls of | Great Commoner—The American Statesman—T he Great 
the few. In dragging to the dust the pillars of the Ro-!| Pacificator—and now, while discord is threatening the 
man Republic, Cesar heard the shout of the mob at his | Union he seems to have been preserved by Providence to 
heels. Cato walked solitary through the Forum, and | add to his long life of public services, the crowning glory 
Brutus fell on his own sword. But the fame of Calhoun | of being the Savior of his Country.” 
has interwoven itself with the history of the nation, and is 
therefore immortal.” The Sketch of Fremont is well written, while that of 
Audubon seems to have been done entirely con amore. 
The article on Webster is composed of but a few lines, | Listen to the final disposition of this strange and indefat- 
but in the volumes that have been written on him, who has igable man. 
given us such a characterization as the following : 





“ The Ornithologist is now reposing on a world-wide 
“His reply to Hayne was a triumph of genius; his re- | reputation, and few men are surer of a lasting fame. It 
cent speech on the Union was a triumph of patriotism | is not in the keeping of history alone. From every deep 
and statesmanship. He is called the expounder of the | grove, the Birds of America will sing hisname. The wren 
Constitution ; he will be known hereafter as its chief de- will pipe it at our windows ; the oriole carol it from the 
fender. He has been to it, during the second period of meadow grass; the turtle roll it through the secret forests ; 
the Republic, what Washington was to its liberties in the | the many-voiced mocking bird pour it along the evening 
first. Vast as are the powers he hasdisplayed, even those | air; and the Bird of Washington, from his craggy home 
who heard his reply to Hayne, in which he surpassed the | far up the Rocky Mountains, will scream it to the tem- 
models of antiquity, felt that there were hidden fountains pests and the stars.” 
of elemental fire yet unstirred. The majesty of his per- 
son, the unfathomed depths and varied intonations of his | Such sentences as these are examples of pure strong 
voice, his manner always just as excited as his soul, the | 5@xon- Every word tells like the blow of a hammer. 
Doric substantiality of his mind, and the unwasting te-| Like Retzsch’s etchings, they are composed of but few 
sources of his learning and imagination, stamp him the | lines; yet every one is so expressive that we are satisfied. 
Colossal intellect of America. His great soul has passed | We have not time to speak of the articles on Cass, 
into the heroism of the nation, like the memories of the | Wright, Fillmore, &c. We hope the volume to come will 
men of the Revolution. We recall his image when we ‘not be inferior to its predecessor ; we cannot expect it 
think of the Mayflower, rocking in Massachusetts Bay ; | be superior. This work, if it meets with such encour- 
or speak of Warren, ‘the first great martyr in our great ®8*ment as its proprietors have a right to expect froin 
cause.’ We remember his early history when we look | their countrymen, will probably be continued until a large 
on the satcheled boy sturdily beating his own snow path | ®Umber of men who have rendered service to the country 
to the district school house of New England. When we | i” the various departments of life will be embraced. As 
are told the Union is threatened and the Constitution is | ® Specimen of typography, there has been nothing equal 
in danger, we involuntarily turn our eye toward their |‘ it produced in this country ; nor has it scarcely been 
great defender. A day of trial has come on the nation, | surpassed in Europe. So faras the portraits are concern- 
and we feel the steadying control of his gigantic arm. | 4, they are executed in a style superior to anything of 
Above all do we think of him when we stand by the tomb | the kind that has ever been seen. This is unqualified 
of Washington; for, over his memory, such words have | Praise, but it has been universally accorded both at home 
never been uttered as Webster has spoken. He has | and abroad in the respectable journals of both coutinents. 
wrought himself eo entirely into all that is holy and| D’ Avignon has succeed in engraving on stone, likenesses 
grand iu national feeling and history, that he stirs in our | Fe truthful, lifelike and artistic than have ever been 
minds the same emotions of veneration and sublimity, as produced either on steel, or copper, or stone, and the great 


do the Fathers of the Republic who have been long dead.” value of this national work will appear as time passes 
jaway. Already since the gallery began, three of the most 


There is a subdued enthusiasm in these lines which illustrious men of this nation, and of the Gallery itself 
adds a charm to the stern and severe style the author has have died—Gen. Taylor, Calhoun, and Audubon the Or- 
chosen. | nithologist. Such portraits of these men have never been 

Henry Clay is summed up in eleven lines, and large made before, and too high an estimate cannot, now that 
type at that; and the reader shall judge what summing | they are dead, be placed upon their likenesses. No more 
up it is. Itis a cold act, we acknowledge, to treat a great @ppropriate or beautiful memorial can be preserved of the 
man so curtly, and attempt to pack one whose life is progress of the nation in whatever is great and glorious 
alinost the history of the nation, into so small a compass. | than exists in this work. It is a justand glorious tribute 
Beforehund we should denounce the effort, and smile at | to distinguished worth ; and being executed in a style of 
the self-conceit that should presume so greatly on its own ‘magnificence seldom seen, we hope it will go into every 
ability ; but we must confess that the following paragraph | library, university and school in this country. 
strikes us as likely to prove satisfactory to the most de-| Itshould be borne in mind that we have spoken of this 
voted adinirer of the great statesman of Kentncky. We | work not as a collection of elaborate biographies, but as 
use these plain safe words, leaving others such expletives | outline sketches of character. They are not designed as 
as they choose to employ. paintings, but as etchings ; and so they should be treated. 

No other plan would have answered in an illustrated work 

“ Nature formed him for an orator. Tall and erect in| of this character. It is fortunate that D’ Avignon found 
form. dignified and courteous in bearing. an expressive | so good a writer, and it well the author had so excellent an 
countenance, a piercing eye, a trumpet toned voice, deep artist. 
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Nite Notes or a Howaps1. New York. Harper & 
Brothers: 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


Whatever may be her relative position in other branches 
of literature, America undoubtedly bears the palm of late 
years, from all Europe, in her books of Travels. We 
question if the produce of any age or nation in this de- 
partment of letters can equal the long series of delightful 
narratives of which “''ypee’’ is the first, and the work 
whose title is given above the last. Typee was a new 
chapter in book-making. Nothing like its poetic reality 
had ever before issued from travelled brains, and it attract- 
ed universal attentiou here and in Europe, more for this 
novelty even, than for its striking merit. For ages travel- 
lers had been writing books which contained facts, obser- 
vations, reflections, opinions,—everything but the pictu- 
resque. The volumes of English travellers were filled 
with wearying commonplaces, tiresome “ impressions,” 
and personal details which their authors vainly fancied 
would interest the public equally with themselves. Travel- 
writing was becoming the common resort of the common- 
est minds, who published their volumes of tedious narra- 
tives solely as some offset to the expenses of the journey. 

“ Typee” was in direct contrast to all this. In it were 
marvellous adventures, strange lands, a wild people, and 
all] the gorgeous natural wealth of those remote “ ultimate 
dim Thules,” delineated with the pen of a master. The 
interest excited by the book was kept up by “ Omoo” and 
other works from the same hand, and then followed in 
picturesque succession, “Los Gringos,” “ Kaloolah,” and 
a host of sparkling volumes, not one of them inferior to 
“ Eéthen,” and in many particulars far superior to that 
much be-praised performance. Thus has America sur- 
passed beyond all comparison the nation which “ never 
read an American book,” and we may say with equal 
truth, that in spite of MM. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
and Dumas, who have so pleasantly recorded their expe- 
riences, she has also excelled the most brilliant writers of 
France. 

“ Nile Notes, by a Howadji,” (¢raveller that is to say,) is 
the last of these volumes up to the present time, and we 
have lingered over its dreamy poetic pages for many 
pleasant hours, with all the “splendor and havoc of the 
East” before us. The style of the notes is to the last de- 
gree poetical, and some outrageous affectations apart, in 
many places exceedingly striking. The shores of the 
Nile buthed in the “creamy sunlight” of the East, the 
wonders of ‘Thebes, Memphis and Memnon, the Dancing- 
girls, Dragomen. Hadji—all are warm and distinct in the 
mind’s eye as they could be drawn in a painting to the 
outward vision. ‘The work is evidently from the pen of 
one who has dreamt from his childhood of this glorious 
domain of ancient wonders, and Egypt to his enamored 
eye was nut the squalid, worn out land it really is, but an 
enchanted region which none but poets could rightly ap- 
preciate. The “ Howadji” read up for his eastern tour 
in the pages of Alfred Tenuyson. Vide Nile Notes passim. 

Some passages of the “ Notes” are, we fancy, a little 
too warinly colored for that Gotham, to whose elegant 
“ Astor” and virtuous “ Wall street,” the author, with the 
heart of a true cockney, ever turns ; but many others are 
free from this blemish and strike us as very forcible. We 
subjoin a few sentences taken entirely at random. 


“ Abon Hassan sat at the city gate, and I saw Haroun 
Alraschid quietly coming up in that disguise of a Mous- 
soul merchant. I could not but wink at Abon, for 1 knew 
him so long ago in the Arabian Nights. But he rather 
stared than saluted as friends may in a masquerade.” 


“Once I heard the Muezzin cry from a little village on 





the edge of the desert, in the starlight before the dawn. 
it was only a wailing voice in the air.” 


“But most melancholy was the case of a Howadiji, 
whom we found wandering in the remote regions of the 
Nile. He was a kind of flying Dutchman, always gliding 
about in a barque haunted by a dragoman and a Reis, or 
a captain, who would not suffer him to arrive anywhere, 
The moons of three months had waxed and waned since 
they left Cairo. Winds never blew for that unhappy boat, 
currents were always adverse—illness and inability seized 
the crew. Landing at lonely towns the dragoman sold 
him his own provisions, previously sent ashore for the pur- 
pose, at an admirable advance. Gradually he was be- 
coming the Ancient Mariner of the Nile. He must have 
grown grisly —I am sure that he was sad.” 

“ Nile Notes” is for sale by Morris & Brother. 





Twice Totp Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. In 
Two Volumes; A New Edition, Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields. 1851. 


Hawthorne is one of our peculiar favorites, among the 
New England men of letters, and perhaps for the reason 
that his literary fame has not been acquired by that system 
of friendly pufiery to which most of these writers are in- 
debted for their position. He has had no bandof claguers 
to cry his writings into favor, but they have made their 
way by virtue of their own intrinsic merits. His reputa- 
tion is therefore legitimate, and is not likely to be disturb- 
ed. We are glad to see this new edition of Twice Told 
Tales in the choice typography of Ticknor & Co. It is 
embellished with a very handsome portrait of the author, 
and containsa Preface, which is quite as good as any thing 
in either of the volumes, wherein the history of the popu- 
larity (or want of popularity, as Mr. Hawthorne thinks it) 
of the sketches, is pleasantly narrated. The quiet good 
humor, with which our author discusses his chances of 
permanent fame, and the altogether disinterested point of 
view from which he looks at himself, remind us of De 
Quincey. 

These volumes are for sale by Morris & Brother. 





Tur City oF THE Sitent; A Poem. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. Delivered at the Consecration of Magnolia 
Cemetery. November 19th, 1850. Charleston: Walker 
& James, Publishers. 1850. 


A most graceful poem, worthy in all respects of Mr. 
Simms, and full of fine and effective passages. We should 
like to quote some of these, but our narrow limits forbid, 
and we can only therefore unite in the general commen- 
dation which the poem has called forth, without permit- 
ling the reader of our remarks to judge for himself. There 
are, perhaps, some parts of the poem which show haste 
in its preparation, but productions of this sort are most 
frequently written against time, and we should not there- 
fore expect the same finish in them that we look for in an 
epic. On the whole, we think a performance, purely oc- 
casioval, of more merit than “ The City ef the Silent” has 
rarely appeured. 





Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main street have sent 
us the Foreign Reviews for the last quarter, and Black- 
wood’s Magazine for March, The North British contains 
two charming biographical sketches—one of Philip Dod- 
dridge, from the same pen evidently with the article on 
Simeon, and the other of young Hallam, the subject of 
Tennyson’s “In Meworiam.” The other Reviews are 
fully up to their ancient fame, and Blackwood contains a 
delightful instalment of “ My Novel.” 
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